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FLOOD AND ITS LESSONS. 


Some circumstances of weather in this year 1859 have 
called up an incident of my childhood which I had 
entirely forgotten for at least halfacentury. I can- 
not say how old I was, but it may have been five or 
six, when I perceived one morning that the household 
was under some remarkable excitement. When I was 
led down from the nursery, nobody was at the breakfast- 
table ; some were at the windows, and others were at 
the top of the cellar stairs. I remember being placed 
there, and seeing the cook rowing herself about on a 
piece of wood, and trying to get to the pantry for 
butter for breakfast. This seems to have been the 
first time that the cellar had been known to be flooded, 
judging by the innocence of the family proceedings 
on the occasion: but it was far from being the last; 
according to the certain rule, that when water has 
once trespassed, it will come again, till means are 
taken to divert it. On this first occasion, nobody 
seemed to doubt about the thing to be done. Men 
were set to bale out the water—four or five being 
placed near enough to pass the pails out to the yard. 
Nasty, muddy water it was, and very hard they 
worked. I remember how hot they looked. 

The next thing I recall is being in a gig, sitting bodkin 
between my father and a friend of his, who had offered 
to shew us the city as it looked on that strange day. 
The feeling of awe and discomfort comes over me again 
now when the images of what we saw pass before me: 
the obliteration of all landmarks and boundaries near 
the two small rivers which flowed through the city; 
and the wretched appearance of whole rows of houses 
where the doors and lower windows were half under 
water, and the women and children were looking out 
of the upper windows, and taking in food from boats, 
Some men and boys were noisy and frolicsome as they 
pushed themselves, and one another, about on rafts 
or planks, or rowed hither and thither in tubs: but 
there were some who seemed grave enough—owners 
of spoiled property, no doubt. The most striking 
scene was from the middle of a low bridge where, as I 
remember, the gig stopped, and I was bidden to look 
up the mill-race, and down the river. The bridge, 
with both ends under water, stood like a useless bit 
of building in the midst of a lake. The brown waves 
threw up a yellow froth, and were as rough as the 
sea. It was very ugly. The horse did not like walk. 
ing through the water; so, though we met a great 
many acquaintances in all sorts of carriages, come out 
to see the sight, and everybody stopped to talk with 
everybody else, in a sort of holiday way, I was glad 
to get home. There were the men still at work in a 


row from the yard to the cellar, and hotter than ever; 
and they said the water was higher than when they 
began ; so they were sent away. Thus has that morn- 
ing risen up again in my memory, after an interval of 
fifty years, during which I am not aware of having 
ever been reminded of it. 

Throughout that region of the kingdom, the inunda- 
tion of the low-lying parts of towns, as well as of the 
country, has ceased to be anything remarkable. The 
most careless observer, the most thoughtless skimmer 
of newspapers, now occasionally wonders how it is 
that floods are so much more frequent than they used 
to be. There is seldom a year now in which we do 
not read of disastrous inundations, by which cattle 
and sheep are drowned, and crops destroyed, and 
embankments burst, and, in newspaper. language, ‘a 
wide-spread ruin has devastated a scene of the fairest 
prosperity.’ Then comes the raising of subscriptions 
for the sufferers, and estimates of the damage, and 
exhortations to patience under the visitations of Pro- 
vidence. Something ensues that we hear less about. 
The doctors could tell us of disease spreading from 
house to house, and especially of fevers cutting off the 
strongest men and women in the vigour of their years ; 
and the clergy could tell of the increase of burials 
from every district, and every alley where the waters 
had stood among the foundations of the houses. 
Perhaps some few sensible people might be found 
asking whether an evil so manifestly increased by the 
acts of men, can be properly, or with any reverence, 
called a visitation of Providence. The rain comes 
from the clouds, they are told in reply, and the streams 
take the course they have held since the world began 
—or at least for more centuries than man can account 
for ; what, then, can we do but bear our misfortunes as 
patiently as we can? We shall have something to 
say to this presently; but first; we must look fora 
moment to the circumstances of the present year. 

The inequality of the supply of water in various 
parts of the United Kingdom seems to have been 
almost or quite unprecedented. The untimely frost 
of last November was pretty general; and so was the 
absence of rain during that and the succeeding month, 
when rain is supremely desirable for the replenish- 
ment of the springs for the next year’s use. From 
Christmas onwards, however, different parts of the 
kingdom had opposite fortunes. In some southern 
and eastern counties, the farmers were still obliged to 
exert themselves to obtain water enough for their 
stock ; while, in the northern and north-western coun- 
ties, it seemed as if all the clouds in the atmosphere 
came up in interminable succession, to put the forti- 
tude of men to the proof. Immediately after Christmas- 
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day, it began to rain violently in the hill-country of 
the north, and it never stopped, for more than a few 
hours at a time, till April. 

In hilly districts, where there are always ponds or 
lakes in the levels, and usually on the heights also, 
the winter is usually a varied and cheerful season. 
If it is a clear, frosty season, the still waters are 
frozen, and the skating and sliding are superb sport. 
Among the hills and in the corners of the valleys, 
the boggy places become hard, and many a height is 
scaled, many a fine point of view frequented, and 
many a range of woodland traversed, which can 
hardly be attempted at any other season. It is the 
time for the woodmen to make their gains; and the 
stroke of the axe, and the crash and shock of the 
falling tree, are echoed from the heights above or 
opposite. It is the season for timber-sales and con- 
tracts for the bobbin-mills’ supply, so that groups of 
men of business go from copse to copse in the hardest 
weather, marking the trees, and setting labourers to 
work in their rear wherever they go. While this 
is going on, nature is doing the work needful for the 
soil. The frost penetrates and pulverises the soil, 
and prepares it for being worked for tillage. If, 
instead of hard frost, with its peculiar benefits, there 
is snow, with a milder temperature, all may go no 
less well. Vegetation thrives under its soft and 
air-conveying covering, and the time is favourable 
for many farming operations—preparing the ground, 
restoring the fences, and clearing the drains and 
ditches, unless the snow lies very deep. So January 
passes away ; and in February there is the ploughing 
to be done in the arable parts, and bush-harrowing 
and manuring the pastures, while idle pleasure- 
seekers are discovering the swelling of the buds and 
the sprouting of the early weeds and flowers, and the 
softening of the hues and forms of the woodlands as 
the frosts depart, after having done their office. In 
March come the drying winds, which soon call for 
the seed to be put into the ground. Teams and men 
are in the fields, so that every hillside has moving 
figures upon it, and the jingle of the harrow is heard 
all along the roadside below. 

Very different from this ordinary course were the 
opening montlis of the present year.* A strong west 
wind set in before New-year’s Day, and it scarcely 
intermitted for three months—scarcely ceased 
bringing up such masses of cloud, that the wonder 
was how they could be supplied, seeing that none of 
them went over eastwards, but all apparently came 
down within the circuit of the mountains. The 
streaming of the rain against western windows 
became truly a weary and dreary sound; the plash 
from the spouts about the house was unceasing, too. 
When the tarns in the uplands were once filled, 
floods were the order of the day till the rains should 
stop. When the channels of the torrents were over- 
full, every slope became a bog, unless the soil was 
shallow ; and then it was washed down, leaving the 
rock bare. In the valleys, the rising of the rivers 
and brooks was hourly watched by all who knew 
what to expect. While the current ran fast towards 
its outfall, and kept its channel, the rains were 
merely inconvenient and depressing; but they did 
not stop; and when the lakes rose beyond a certain 
mark, incalculable mischief was sure to ensue. The 
river could not empty out its waters, and ‘backed 
up’ the tributary brooks; the brooks ‘backed up’ 
the ditches and drains, and then, of course, came 
the floods. In each valley, probably, there is some 
stream or pond which is the exponent of the state 
of the waters. When its waves are seen in twilight 
or at dawn, or from afar, creaming and curling above 


® It will be observed that the author must have been located in 
the Lake District of England. 


its banks, the observers know their fate. Gleaming 
waters will soon shew through the grass of the pas- 
tures, increasing so fast, perhaps, as to cause the 
horses or cattle to crowd together on any hillock 
where they may save themselves from being cramped 
in the cold water. There they stand dripping, 
turning their sterns to the west, and drooping their 
heads, or trampling the ground by their restless 
movements till they are knee-deep in mud. Drains 
in the home-field burst after a time, the high-road 
is scoured to its foundations, and the soil lodged in 
the ditches. In gardens, the gravel is carried from 
the walks, and deposited on all the beds which are 
at a lower level; water stands in among the foun- 
dations of dwellings, and rises in the cellars; funerals 
are more dreary than ever, not only because the 
pastor and the mourners must stand under streaming 
rain, but because the water rises high in the grave. 
The low-lying lands are under water for days and 
weeks together, and now and then a wall gives Way, 
or a well-known tree slopes from its loosened root,. 
ready to fall before the first gust of wind. After 
seven or eight weeks of such weather, people’s hearts 
may well sink ; and they did sink in many a district 
last winter. For weeks they had not seen sun, moon, 
or star. By the beginning of March, the hills, for 
miles together, looked shiny and slimy, like the 
mud-banks of an unwholesome river, so that one 
almost expected to see the wiole surface come 
sliding down in one great landslip, leaving the 
skeletons of the hills quite bare. Yellow moss 
would be sure to spread where the pastures should 
be greenest. In the poultry-yard, the draggled hens 
could have little hope of broods; and no chicks 
could live if such weather went on. Still, however, 
the west wind blew strong, and the floods streamed 
against the pane. All this while, nothing had 
been done to the soil; no delving and trenching 
in January, no ploughing and clod-crushing in 
February, no sowing and harrowing in March! No 
frost had pulverised the soil, and there was no 
ventilating it by labour. It could not be worked, 
for it was a mere mass of mud when not overflowed. 

Such was last winter in the north of England. In 
some of the level counties more to the south, the 
phenomena were as like as the difference of the scene 
permitted. The main difference is in the character 
of the streams; and the painful spectacle there is of 
the slow swelling of the sullen waters, as if they 
were replenished with mud from beneath, till the soft 
banks give way here and there, and a few tons of 
earth fall into the tide. As the flood rises, the tribu- 
tary streams become swollen canals, and overflow, 
and join their waters, till the trees, and hedges, and 
houses, standing above the surface, are the only sign 
that one is not looking abroad over a lake. These 
are the districts where fever lurks constantly, occa- 
sionally making a great sweep in the population of 
village or town. These are the districts where the 
clergy, the educators of children, the employers of 
labour, are in despair, because ineradicable vice 
blights all their labours. Drink and profligacy 
abound wherever fever, ague, and rheumatism are 
fixtures. It is an old and sad story, that of the use 
and abuse of stimulants in damp and unwholesome 
settlements—everywhere, from the Irrawadi to the 
Mississippi—and it is as true and as dismal in the 
heart of England as anywhere in Asia or America. 
Where men cannot have a sound body, they are sure 
to have an unsound morale; and if it is desired to 
find out the most certain home of drink, laziness, 
listless restlessness, and consequent profligacy, it may 
at once be found in a district subject to inundation. 
Let the surgeon and the clergyman bear witness. 

* Yes,’ it may be said, ‘where inundation is a habi- 


tual evil, these things are no doubt true; but the 
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subject is the winter of 1859; and it appears 
that the floods were very partial last winter, and most 
mischievous in some places where the evil had not 
before been known to anything like such an extent.’ 

This is true. The inequality of the rain-fall in the 
United Kingdom last winter was very remarkable, 
and it is this inequality which suggests the most im- 
portant lesson of the occasion. ‘The inequality between 
one region and another, and between one season and 
another, taken in connection with the growth of the 
mischief on the whole, should incite us to the most care- 
ful study of the case, and inquiry what can be done. 

If the main glory of science is that it enlarges and 
strengthens the faculties of men, its secondary glory 
is that it gives man power over the forces and trans- 
actions of nature. When, therefore, man finds him- 
self injured or embarrassed by any of nature’s move- 
ments, his best wisdom is to inquire of science whether 
she can furnish him with a remedy. ‘What is the 
use of such an inquiry in this case?’ the objector may 
say, recurring to the fact, that man cannot command 
the clouds, There is use in the inquiry, for science 
has actually supplied man with a remedy against the 
excesses of the weather. It is quite true that we 
know less about meteorology than about any other 
department of science in which we are equally inter- 
ested. It is true that of all the great agencies of 
nature—the winds and the clouds they bring—the 
heat and the rain—may seem to be the most unman- 
ageable. It is true that mankind have been trying all 
the expedients they could think of for thousands of 
years to bring rain or keep it off, and always in vain ; 
and that the heathen priests in Central Asia succeed 
no better in their prayers and charms for or against 
rain than the British sailors in whistling for a wind; 
but still man may, to a considerable extent, secure 
himself from the damage caused both by excess and 
deficiency of water. 

Some of my readers will here be transported in 
imagination to the fen-counties of England in their 
ancient state; and it is true that they illustrate, toa 
certain degree, what Iam saying. There was a time 
when large tracts, which are now among the most 
fertile parts of England, were as dreary as the 
‘Dismal Swamp’ in America is now. The inhabit- 
ants built their houses on rising grounds which were 
islands when the waters rose; and they scarcely 
knew what health was. Ague was in every house; 
and almost the only produce of the district was water- 
fowl, with a good many eels, and as many leeches as 
were wanted for all Great Britain. The scientific 
drainage of millions of acres of such a country was a 
great triumph of knowledge and skill ; but long after 
it had been accomplished, water was still mischievous 
elsewhere. It had been seen that intrusive water 
from the sea, or from barred rivers, might be con- 
trolled and got rid of; but it did not for some 
time occur to the minds of agriculturists that water 
from the other place—from the sky—could also be 
managed for man’s convenience. The chemists set 
about the business before the cultivators of the soil; 
and the engineers followed the chemists. Inquiries 
were made into the effect of stagnant waters upon 
vegetation ; and then ensued a great series of dis- 
closures, by which it appeared that land has no 
chance of shewing what it can do in the way of pro- 
duction while it is left at the mercy of all the rain 
that falls. The temperature of the soil is mischiev- 
ously lowered by the presence of water; and when 
the roots of plants lodge in stagnant water, they 
become diseased, and can give no vigour to the stem 
above ground. ‘The structure of the soil is injured 
by wet, which causes it to cake and exclude the air; 
and the roots of plants require air as much as sup- 
plies of fresh water. From such discoveries grew up 
the practice of agricultural drainage, which the 


engineers have carried into effect, after the chemists 
had proved its necessity. Man can now render his 
land pretty much what he chooses it to be. He can- 
not forbid the clouds to come, nor make them pass 
over without shedding their rain, but he can provide 
for the rain passing quickly through the soil of his 
fields, and running off, leaving it porous and friable; 
and he can provide for the roots of his corn and 
grass being fed by the rain, without being soaked 
and rotted by sour and stagnant moisture. This much 
man has done, and done well. But he has stopped 
in his work, and thus made it almost as mischievous 
in one direction as it is useful in another. 

In providing for the clearance of the soil from 
superfluous water, it did not occur to our improvers 
that provision ought to be made at the same time 
for carrying off the increased quantity from the 
ditches, brooks, and rivers. The consequence has 
been that we hear complaints from all parts of the 
kingdom of the increase of inundations. In level 
districts, where the natural channels were before 
hardly adequate to their purpose, the new surplus 
of water after a rainy day cannot be dealt with, A 
sluggish river, full to the brim at the end of Decem- 
ber, used to do very well through an ordinary winter, 
because January has some dry weather, and the rains 
of February would take some weeks to dribble through 
the soil, and would fall into the channel when the dry 
winds of March were prevalent. But the state of 
things is very different now. All along its banks, 
and far inland, the farms have a net-work of drains 
underground, by which as much water is brought down 
in three hours as used to take three weeks to reach 
the river. Under the bank, all along both sides till 
they are hidden, the outfalls may be seen pouring out 
their little streams; and every tributary brook and 
ditch discharges its contents vehemently, because 
it is itself overfull. The grass-lands along the banks 
of them, which used to give such fine hay, are now 
spoiled. The grass is blue in summer, and white in 
winter, and makes the cattle ill, like the produce 
of the marsh. It is overflowed when it is already 
too wet, and left parched when the streams shrink. 
The banks are sapped, and much soil is buried in 
the water, diminishing the area of the land, and 
obstructing the channel of the river. Dwellings 
which used to be healthy, are now the abode of 
rheumatism and ague, and damp is found to be 
creeping among the foundations and into the cellars, 
where not a speck of mould was ever seen while the 
river kept its channel. The effect is almost as dis- 
astrous in hilly districts, where the streams have more 
the character of torrents, and there are greater faci- 
lities for the waters running off. The difference 
between the old times and the present is this: for- 
merly, the farms had scarcely anything to do with 
the matter, and nature managed matters in her own 
way. The tarns or upland ponds were getting filled 
during a rainy day, while the lower tributaries were 
carrying their waters to the rivers, and the rivers to 
the lakes; and by the time the tarns overflowed, the 
surplus below was disposed of; and thus there was a 
full stream for a longer time, instead of a sudden 
flood ; but now that tillage and pasture have spread 
up into the hills and over them, every farm contri- 
butes its group of streams, and the floods come rushing 
down into the valleys all at once, and lay them under 
water, long before the tarns overflow. Generally 
speaking, no provision is made, in highland or low- 
land, for enlarging our main water-courses. Arterial 
drainage should have been regarded as a necessary 
consequence of agricultural drainage; but it has 
not been so, and the effect of this negligence is, that 
we are more troubled with floods than our forefathers 
ever were. . 


It is not only that we have neglected to improve 
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our arterial drainage—we have allowed it to dete- 
riorate. Where do we see any care taken of the 
channel of any river in England? Do we remove 
shoals in the stream, and clear away encroaching 
roots of trees, and cut off corners that grow into 
promontories, and mend banks that are likely to 
fall, and root out spreading weeds, and keep the 
outfall clear? Before men concerned themselves with 
the rivers, the rivers took good care of themselves. 
They scoured their own channels and deepened their 
own beds at need, and kept their outfalls clear; but 
when men made use of them, and abstracted their 
waters, and tampered with their course, without, at 
the same time, providing for their conservancy, they 


banks, animated by the benefits they had at once 
received, presently contributed towards scouring and 
amending the channels and keeping the banks, and 
again towards making a cut of some miles in length, 
which largely increased the power and capacity of 
the stream, and raised the value of all the land in 
its neighbourhood. 

Thus floods may be reduced or abolished, it is clear. 
Almost every winter now repeats the lesson, that 
we must reduce or abolish the floods, which have 
become one of the gravest evils of our national lot. 
The improvement of our arterial drainage in a syste- 
matic way must be a national work, demanded from 
government through parliament. But while creating 


began to deteriorate; and now that we require them.'.and urging this demand, we need not wait for a grand 


to convey away more than they can carry, they 
necessarily fail us, and return the surplus waters 
upon our hands. 

This reminds me that men have done worse than 
neglect these natural water-courses; they have dam- 
aged them to an incalculable extent. Two centuries 
ago, there was a complaint that some water-mills, 
worth L.10 or L.12 a year, spoiled land worth L.20, 
or 1.30, or L.40; and during these two centuries, 
there has been a vast increase of water-mills. A 
more intolerable nuisance hardly exists; and nobody 
would dispute this who would walk along the whole 
course of any one of the sluggish rivers of the mid- 
land and southern counties of England. Every few 
miles, there is a dam; the natural uses of the river 
are destroyed; it cannot convey away the drainage 
of the intermediate farms; it eats into the land; it 
poisons the villages along its banks; it fills the 
public-house and the church-yard: and all for | 
what? To turn mills which would be far better 
worked by steam. What should be done in such a| 
case? Our chief authorities in agricultural matters 
have for years been insisting that the corn-mills 
along our rivers must be abolished, and replaced by | 
steam-mills, in order that the natural drainage of the 
country should be restored; to which we may now 
add, that the arterial drainage of the country must | 
be largely extended if we are to get the mastery of 
the waters, and be spared the ruinous inundations 
which kill our citizens by thousands, and destroy 
property to the amount of millions. But how? 
Who is to begin? Beginnings have been made in 
various places; and great is the encouragement they 
yield. Six years ago, the Earls of Carlisle and Fitz- | 
william, and some other proprietors in their neighbour- | 
hood who had united to rectify the Rye and Derwent | 
drainage, effected a most beneficent work. The two. 
streams which should have drained an extensive | 
valley, were obstructed by some locks and six mills 
—of only seventy horse-power collectively—the chief 
stoppage being at the point where the united rivers 
once discharged themselves through a ravine which 
seemed placed for the purpose. After long consult- 
ation, the lapse of years, and the conquest of many 
difficulties, an act of parliament was obtained, the 
mills were bought up and destroyed, and steam- 
mills substituted; the moorland waters were carried 
off as they came down; the wide valley was duly 
drained, and broad areas of pasture which stood 
under water all winter were laid dry; ague and 
fever ceased; tillage gave more and more ample 
returns, and, what is more to my present purpose, 
floods were almost abolished. The farmers of the 
valley declared that they had known one single flood 
cost more than the entire expense of the improve- 
ments; and if the act had not limited the assessment 
to L.30,000, the proportion of gain would have been 
higher, because better arrangements could have been 
made for the under-drainage of the district, and the 
ae of the streams within it. It is worthy 


however, that the proprietors along the 


general scheme and apparatus. ‘The Yorkshire pro- 
prietors did not wait. Wherever the evil exists, let 
the inhabitants unite to do what they can in their 
own case. Every valley saved, every river restored, 
every hamlet or farmhouse made healthy, is so much 
good ; and as for the cost, it is invariably and speedily 
repaid by the increased value of land and houses, and 
the improved security of produce. Such seasons as 
those of 1859 ought to stand on record as the last in 
which we were patient to endure evils which it was 
in man’s power to remedy. 


OUR JERUSALEM PONY. 
IN TWO PORTIONS. 
PORTION I,—HOW THE PROMISE WAS EXTORTED. 
I am a medical man, residing, as my wife informs 
her relatives in the South, ‘in the neighbourhood of’ 
Edinburgh; but in point of fact we are in it, the 
nearest villa-residences being thirty streets off at the 
very least. Our back-green, however, is commodious, 
and boasts of various fancy animals (principally rabbits) 
and poultry; the former of which I use for scientific 
experiment; the latter for my table only, although it 
has been hinted by the malicious that they are made 
to fulfildouble duty. Looking out upon this pleasant 
expanse of wood and verdure, with its contented 
denizens, sleeping, or eating, or going through the 
various interesting processes which result from 
chemical or chirurgical experiment, I was wont not 
only to feel the monarch to whom Mr A. Selkirk 
compares himself in his somewhat egotistical poem, 
but to envy no man his ancestral acres, however 
wide-spreading, his deer-forests, however fully stocked. 
I had risen in my profession, not by standing on my 
own dignity, as the manner of some is, but by hard 
work, and, as I flattered myself, usefulness. I was 
not made dizzy by my elevation, since it had been 
gradual; and I reflected with satisfaction, that even if 
I should be in danger of slipping backwards, I pos- 
sessed enough of balance to keep me right in that best 
of balances—a balance in my banker’s books. When 
I add that, in addition to these various subjects of con- 
gratulation, on a certain evening in July last, I had a 
mild Havannah in my mouth, and a pair of slippers 
just at the extremity of my toes, it will be understood 
by the married portion of my male readers that I 
was in a disposition peculiarly adapted for subjugation 
by the female. Leonora, the wife of my bosom for 
several years, and therefore but too well aware of 
her opportunities in this respect, was standing behind 
me, running her fingers through what she considers 
to be my curls, and dilating pleasantly upon my 
essional talents and success. 

* Alfy,’ said she, coaxingly, after she had thus laid 
down the rails, as she thought, for the idea to slip 
dreamily into my mind, ‘now you are getting on so 


well, my love, don’t you think that you ought to buy 
brougham ?’ 
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‘Certainly, if you wish it, my dear,’ returned I, pre- 
tending to misunderstand her, and the broad wgis of 
domestic economy at once placing itself between my 
pockets and this extravagant proposition; ‘ buy half- 
a-dozen brooms if they are necessary, by all means, 
sweetest; but I thought we stocked the house when 
I moved, at your request, from our flat into this 
main-door.’ 

This shell had such a quantity of rusty nails in 
it in the form of reminiscence and reminder, that 
I imagined it would have silenced the enemy’s fire 
altogether; but no; that ‘still small voice’ which is 
never still—the voice of one’s wife—again attacked 
me with that quiet persistence which is its most fatal 
attribute. 

*I meant a carriage, love—a brough-am: a one- 
horse brougham would be quite enough.’ 

*Why not say Mr Axle’s prize “drag” at once,’ 
replied I laughing, and lighting another cigar: ‘I'll 
send round Betsy in the morning, with my compli- 
ments, and I’ll buy it of him at his own figure.’ 

‘It would very much increase your practice,’ 
remarked Leonora, musingly; ‘there’s nothing like 
a carriage for a medical man, you may depend upon 
that ; it takes him where skill and talent, even such 
as yours, Alfy, would never carry him.’ 

‘Yes, love; it sometimes takes him to prison,’ 
remarked I, assentingly. A slight pause here took 
place, during which I only caught one word of my 
Leonora’s, and even that was not intended for me; 
it sounded exceedingly like ‘ Fiddlestick.’ When she 
recommenced, it was in a graver and less playful tone; 
Marshal Gyulai superseded, and Marshal Hess in 
command, with a new set of tactics. 

*Do you know how much you spend in the course 
of the year in cabs, Alfred? Nothing! Oh, don’t you 
tell me naughty fibs; you men never can keep any 
account. What do you say, dear? I can’t quite 
catch what you are saying: You walk! Oh, you 
wicked man, you don’t walk from ten to five every 
day, I’m sure!’ 

‘My love,’ returned I, kissing her, ‘my remark 
was that there is such a thing as a ’bus.’ 

‘Very well, Alfred,’ observed Leonora with a sigh, 
and as though the discussion was closed, ‘all I have 
to say is this; that the child’s ankles are going.’ 

‘Going!’ ejaculated I, with unaffected surprise; 
‘and where are they going to?’ 

‘If the child’s being lame for life is a joke, Alfred 
—as everything seems, indeed, to be a joke to you— 
it’s all well and good, and it doesn’t signify.’ 

In that wonderful alembic with which married 
females are endowed by too bountiful Nature, Leonora 
distilled a couple of tears, and let them fall. 

‘He’s got the perambulator,’ observed I, with that 
callousness to shame which is the husband’s only and 
very inadequate defence, the unwarranted mackintosh 
in which he vainly wraps himself from the watery foe ; 
‘he can keep his ankles from going in that, Leonora, 
gurely.’ 

‘Betsy won’t push it,’ sobbed my wife; ‘she said 


only use is now to hold the umbrellas in the lobby.’ 

‘Then we must turn over a new leaf, and get a page,’ 
returned I, pleasantly. 

*You’ve promised me him a long time,’ returned the 
unrelenting Leonora; ‘but I wouldn’t trust that child 
to be butted about by a page—no, not for millions.’ 

‘I don’t think so large a temptation will ever be 
thrown in your way, my love,’ remarked I, drily; 
‘say “thousands.” But I tell you what I will do, 
Lenny ; I’il get a Jerusalem pony for him.’ 

‘A pony,’ cried she, clapping her hands and shut- 
ting up her lachrymal ducts, as if by magic; ‘oh, 
that'll be delicious.’ 


YXLIM 


= Jerusalem pony,’ observed I again, with emphasis, 


she’d see the little angel fur-fur-further first. Its | B 


and unwilling that an expectation should be aroused 
of some Arab steed ; ‘it will only be a Jerusalem.’ 

‘I don’t care whether it comes from Jerusalem or 
not,’ replied she, in evident ignorance that the 
expression was euphuistic for a Donkey; ‘I’d just 
- — have it from there as from Wales or Shet- 
and.’ 

‘Ha,’ said I; for I had nothing else to say, since 
I had not the heart, nor indeed the courage, to 
undeceive her. 

‘And, Alfy, darling,’ observed she, as she trippingly 
left the room to communicate this piece of news to 
her offspring, ‘do, please, if you possibly can, let it be 
a piebald.’ 

‘Very well, my love; I will, if I possibly can,’ 
— I; ‘but I confess I do not think it very 
ikely.’ 


PORTION II.—HOW THE PROMISE WAS KEPT. 


On a certain Saturday evening, some time after this 
conversation, I chanced to be at a small village in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, which forms a sort of 
watering-place to that metropolis—that is to say, 
which boasts of a pier, a wheel-of-fortune, a few 
bathing-machines, and a stud of Jerusalem ponies; 
and on one of those animals I set my eye and my mind. 

I made inquiry concerning its merits of the pro- 
prietor, who, without giving himself an instant’s 
breath for a comma, and far less for consideration 
of the facts, deposed —that it was middle-aged, 
steady, and well conducted, would carry a lady side- 
ways, didn’t know how to startle. Lie down? Bless 
you, never. A child might ride him a-hunting; while 
as for kicking—— 

It may have been that the philosophic beast was 
annoyed by so much flattery ; it may have been that 
Fate herself interposed to save my precious infant; 
or it may have been a gadfly; but certain it is that 
at the word ‘kicking,’ that donkey began a pas de 
deux with his hind-legs, the duration and violence of 
which I never before saw equalled, ‘It’s only his 
play’ —— began the hypocritical proprietor. I 
congealed the remainder of his sentence by a glance 
of incredulous scorn, and requested to see some 
smaller specimens; infant donkeys, who had left off 
milk-diet, but had not yet been taught vicious tricks. 
Had he any such that he could lay his hand upon his 
heart and recommend to the father of a young family ? 
Had he any under a year old? 

The change that came over this garrulous person 
upon his discovering with whom he had to deal was 
most remarkable; from spurious enthusiasm, he sank 
into downright obstinacy, while he wrangled and dis- 
puted with all the tenacity of an ancient sophist. 

‘Young donkeys? Ofcourse, he had young donkeys: 
scores—hundreds. Under one year old? Certainly 
not. Howcould he have? Nothing was younger than 
one? How could it be?’ 

The low cunning which overspread the countenance 

of this dealer in Jerusalem ponies would have shed 
another halo round any member of the Old Bailey 
ar. 
I turned away in disgust, and should have departed 
donkeyless, but that a Deus ex machind—a fellow 
belonging to the bathing-machine—who seemed to 
know this man and his humour, intervened, and solved 
the difficulty. He explained to him, with an elaborate 
patience, which should earn him the lately vacated 
place in the College of Preceptors, that there was a 
smaller measure of time than a year, and that a 
Jerusalem pony might be any number of months old 
short of a twelvemonth, : 

I accompanied these two to the donkey emporium, 
purchased my young ass for ten shillings, hired a boy 
to lead it home by a straw-halter, and imagined the 


affair to be concluded. I did not, at that time, 
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estimate the duties of the proprietor of a Jerusalem 
pony so highly as the privileges. In the first place, in 
addition to the boy that was hired for money, there 
were about three-and-twenty others who accompanied 
us out of the village, for the fun of the thing ; of these, 
two took their posts, like a guard of honour, on either 
side of the creature, and encouraged him with unin- 
telligible cries; a fourth established himself immedi- 
ately in his rear, and took every opportunity of my 
eye being diverted from my property to twist its per- 
fectly straight and rather attenuated tail. The rest 
followed in a disorderly manner at a little distance, 
addressing either myself or the animal—for, having 
the misfortune to be an Englishman, I am unac- 
quainted with the Scotch language in its native 
purity—as ‘the cuddy,’ and taunting me with social 
pride in not at once getting up on the quadruped’s 
back and riding home. 

These myrmidons deserted us in the course of the 
journey, but only to be replaced, as we reached Edin- 
burgh, by a much more formidable following. When 
myself and prize reached our residence in Paradise 
Row about 11 o’clock p.m., he had, in addition to his 
four personal attendants, who had remained faithful, 
a ‘tail’ of about one hundred people; including two 
policemen and three or four highly respectable persons 
who wanted to go the other way, but who were com- 
pelled to follow the stream and accompany us. 

I had forgotten, when I made my purchase, that 
our back-green was, so to speak, down-stairs, and only 
approachable by the area steps and through the 
kitchen passage; but often during the course of my 
triumphal march this difficulty had presented itself to 
my procrastinating mind, and it had now to be solved: 
*How were we to get the Jerusalem pony into his 
uncomatable paddock?’ Dearest Leonora was gone 
to bed; that was the only bright side the picture at 
present afforded me. If her reproaches upon the 
animal not being a piebald had been added to my 
other annoyances at that moment, I verily believe 
that I should have given the Jerusalem pony away. 

*Come,’ cried the policemen, as we vainly urged 


the animal to descend into his future residence, ‘this. 


won’t do, you know; you must move on, sir; you 
mustn't be obstructing the street.’ ‘Obstructing your 
grandmother,’ cried I, pale with passion at the idea 
of the law interfering to oppress what it was intended 
to protect ; ‘is there not room in Paradise Row for this 
poor young creature, as well as myself? Move on, 
indeed! that is the very thing I want to do! A 1, 
take the Jerusalem pony’s fore-legs; A 2, take his 
hind-quarters, and be very careful; and carry him 
down those steps.’ 

*Horray!’ shouted the crowd, in a state of wild 
excitement, and delighted with my commanding air. 
I was never in my life in the position of a public and 

lar character before, but I can now well under- 
stand the feelings which prompt the demagogue. I 
saw the respectable inhabitants of Paradise Row 
regarding me from their Saturday-night windows, it 
is true, and I knew that I was losing my practice asa 
medical man; but, on the other hand, the cheering 
rang in my ears like a trumpet voice, and I felt that 
whatever happened, I was the favourite of the 
People. 

‘Take him down,’ cried I, in a voice of thunder; 
*you had better take him down, when I tell you.’ 

*Horray !’ shouted the crowd ; ‘take him down, or 
down with the Peelers.’ 

The policemen looked at me, looked at the assem- 
bled thousands—for the street was filled by this time 
from end to end, and surged into the adjoining 
squares—looked at one another, and then pro- 
ceeded to obey me without a murmur. They took 
up—they had never taken up such a customer before 
—the astonished quadruped in the manner I had 


suggested, and carried him safe and sound down the 
area steps. 

While this apparently funereal was in 
progress, a gentleman stepped forward and addressed 
me with a very excited demeanour: ‘ Excuse me, sir; 
I have but just come, and am unacquainted with the 
circumstances. You are a medical man, I see; I am 
connected with the press, sir. What is the matter, 
sir? Whathas happened? Who isit, sir? Is it a 
lady or a gentleman, and are they dead, or only 
insensible ?” 

‘He is a gentleman, and at present speechless,’ 
returned I, hurriedly, as I accompanied the sufferer 
in question into the house. 

Oh, the relief of mind and body when I saw that 
Jerusalem y deposited safely in our back-green! 
the gratitude with which I overwhelmed those 
guardians of public safety! the recklessness of 
expense with which I opened bottle after bottle of 
superior beer for their refreshment ! 

I woke Leonora, to recount to her all that I had 
done, and had some difficulty to prevent her rushing 
to the window to look at the new arrival. 

‘I don’t even know what a Jerusalem pony is,” 
urged she; ‘I shall be lying awake, and trying to 
picture what unusual ’—— 

At this juncture, her doubts were set at rest for 
ever by the most tremendous braying that ever 
issued from the mouth of jackass since the days of 
Balaam; it was exactly beneath our bedroom win- 
dow, and sounded iike a brass band composed of 
ophicleides out of repair. 

‘Why, it’s only a dreadful donkey, Alfred,’ cried 
Leonora with just indignation. 

‘It’s forty donkeys,’ cried I, penitently, and stop- 
ping my ears. Never, indeed, shall I forget that 
noise, which seems even now to be ringing through 
the chambers of memory. 

We retired to rest, however—that is to say, we lay 
down and listened. Sometimes we would nourish a 
faint hope that all was over, that the Jerusalem pony 
would himself require the blessings of sleep, and 
become quiet; and sometimes the real horrors of our 
situation could not be dispelled by any such baseless 
fancy. I think the creature must have been com- 
posing a coronach or lament for his absent mother 
or other relatives; for after very short pauses, such 
as might have been given by any donkey to composi- 
tion, he would burst forth with a torrent of discord- 
ant wailing of about fourteen lines in length—as far 
as we could judge—and ending in an Alexandrine. 
It was horrible from the first, and rapidly grew to be 
unbearable. At 2.30 a.m.I put on my dressing-gown 
and slippers, and taking down the rope from one of the 
window- curtains, I sallied forth into the back-green. 
Sleep had of course been banished from every other 
inhabitant of Paradise Row as well as from ourselves ; 
a score of human heads regarded me from far and 
near, from first flat to attic, with interest and satis- 
faction. They believed, in their foolish and revenge- 
ful hearts, I knew, that I was about to hang the 
Jerusalem pony. I was not going to do anything of 
the kind. 

I approached the animal, uttering sounds such as, 
in the mouths of his late attendants, I had observed 
to give him pleasure; but I might just as well 
have read aloud the Act for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. He turned away; he fled; he even lifted up 
his heel against me. Disgusted, but not dispirited by 
this conduct, I pursued the flying beast with perse- 
vering vigour, despite the finttering of my lengthy 
garment, and the increasing coolness of my unpro- 
tected legs. I caught him; I tied up his jaws—securely, 
as I thought—with the curtain-rope; and retired 
amid murmurs of applause to my apartment, leaving 
him speechless and discomfited. 
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Better, far better would it have been had I 
never attempted this! ‘The great harmonies of 
Nature are not to be hushed by the rude hands 
of Man. Scarcely had my head touched the pillow, 
when the bray, half-stified, pitiful, more harassing 
beyond expression than before, recommenced with 
hideous pertinacity, and increased in volume with 
every note. Presently the rope gave way, and 
the full tide of song burst forth again from that 
Jerusalem pony as the pent-up waters from an 
ineffectual dam; while the cock, imagining, no doubt, 
that it was dawn, and accusing itself of over-sleeping, 
and permitting another creature to be the first to 
salute the sun, added its shrill tribute to the din. 

*I’ll cut that donkey’s throat,’ cried I, leaping out 
of bed, and fumbling for a razor; ‘the organ is 
situated so low down his larynx, that nothing less 
will stop him.’ 

‘Give him chloroform,’ cried Leonora, sarcastically ; 
*you ’re so fond of that.’ 

This remark, intended to wound my professional 
feelings, was, as sometimes happens, the very best 
advice that could be given to me. I snatched up an 
enormous phial of that divine essence, and again 
rushed down to the back-green to silence the domestic 
enemy. This time, I conquered; in fifteen minutes 
—it must be confessed, after tremendous exertion—I 
was standing in my dressing-gown and slippers upon 
that prostrate Jerusalem pony like another Rarey: a 
victim to science, he reposed like a sleeping infant 
who has had enough of his bottle. 

This victory, achieved in the sight of respectable 
though sleepless myriads, has been quite an advertise- 
ment to me. My practice is increasing, and the child’s 
ankles are being rapidly strengthened. A breach 
knocked through the wall of our back-green permits 
the immediate cause of this prosperity to retire, after 
his daily labours, to a pasture at a considerable 
distance. Leonora is more than mollified. She has 
withdrawn the hasty expression once made use of, 
about something being no more like another thing 
than a horse-chesnut is like a chesnut-horse, and 
confesses that a Jerusalem pony is a very good pony 
after all. Her sole regret now is that he is not 
a piebald. 


VIENNESE FUNERALS. 


‘Tue last honours paid to departed friends on the 
continent are usually of a simpler nature than is 
customary among us, but at the same time there 
is evinced, for the most part, an equal degree of 
feeling, only in a manner less formal and less con- 
ventional. The stately black horses, the sable 
hearse, and coach, and nodding plumes, are not seen 
in Vienna; but the dead are conveyed to their last 
resting-place in a manner more impressive, if 
less ostentatious. In passing through the streets, 
the stranger will not see mutes, with their wands of 
office, guarding the door through which the dead is 
shortly to pass for the last time; indeed, such a 
fashion could not be very well adopted in a town 
where a single house is occupied by a number of 
distinct families. The common entrance or gateway 
is usually hung with black on the morning of the 
ceremony; and for some time before the hour for 
forming the funeral procession, the coffin is deposited 
under the gateway, in sight of the passers-by, the lid 
loose, or pushed aside, and the features of the dead 
exposed to view. Its transit to the cemetery is 
accomplished sometimes upon a sort of plain cata- 
falque, drawn by one or more horses, but more 
usually by men, who, however, do not carry it 
upon their shoulders, as with us, but upon poles 
passing underneath, and supported on each side. 
The number of followers attending an ordinary 


funeral is surprising ; a hundred is not an uncommon 
number, consisting of men, women, and children, for 
the most part decently dressed in black, many of 
them carrying lighted tapers in their hands, and all 
singing a melancholy hymn from books which they 
carry open before them. At the head of the proces- 
sion walks a priest, bearing aloft a crucifix, and 
attended by choristers and men who clear a passage 
through the streets for the lengthy cavalcade. The 
monotonous: and plaintive voices of the great crowd 
announce their approach long before they really pass, 
as they proceed at a very slow pace to the cemeteries, 
which are all situated beyond the walls, and generally 
beyond the suburbs of the city. 

In singular contrast to these sober, melancholy 
cortéges are the military funerals, which are by no 
means uncommon, especially in the winter; for that 
rigorous season carries off many an aged officer whose 
rank entitles him to funeral honours such as I am about 
to describe. Passing through the town one day between 
the hours of one and two, I found, by the unusual stir in 
the neighbourhood of St Stefan’s, that something par- 
ticular was occurring. Some of the streets were closed 
to carriages ; and passing up their quiet thoroughfares, 
I reached the cathedral, the immediate neighbourhood 
of which was lined with soldiers under arms. Every 
soldier wore in his hat a sprig of green—usually a fir 
twig—which appears to be customary whenever they 
are upon duty. Finding that a military funeral was 
about to take place, I edged my way through the 
crowd, and contrived to enter the cathedral, which 
was surrounded with soldiers—infantry and cavalry, 
twelve field-guns being drawn up in the Stefan’s platz. 
I found the interior dimly lighted, the high-altar hung 
with black, with a gigantic white cross upon a black 
ground suspended over the centre, and the main 
aisle cleared and guarded by rows of soldiers with 
fixed bayonets. Presently, the great bell began to 
toll, and erelong could be distinguished the distant 
sounds of martial music, which gradually drew nearer. 
The great doors of the cathedral (called Riesen Thor, 
or giant gates) were thrown open, and the procession 
entered. At its head advanced a number of persons 
clothed in black, and bearing lighted tapers: these 
were followed by four musicians with trombones, who 
struck up a plaintive, and by no means discordant, 
quartette, as they crossed the threshold and were 
succeeded by a body of priests, clad in the funeral 
robes of black and gold, chanting from open books, 
and followed by a silver crucifix, borne aloft, and 
turned towards the corpse. The coffin, supported by 
eight soldiers, came behind, covered with a splendidly 
embroidered pall, on which were the coat, sword, and 
cocked-hat of the deceased, and also a crucifix. On 
either side of the coffin were soldiers bearing lighted 
tapers, and the escutcheons and bearings of the dead ; 
while behind them came a heterogeneous crowd of 
officers, to the number of some hundreds, cavalry and 
infantry, in every possible variety of gorgeous uni- 
form, with, at their head, Wilhelm the Archduke of 
Austria. 

The burial-service now commenced, and consisted 
of some choral singing and chanting by the priests 
who stood around the coffin. It was but brief; and 
when the chief officiating priest ended, by sprinkling 
the coffin with holy-water, and waving over it the 
censer of incense, the solemn procession marched 
again up that glorious aisle, followed as before by the 
brilliant and frivolous crowd of officers, whose laughing 
and joking ill befitted the scene in which they were 
taking part. 

Outside the church, the coffin was deposited upon 
a catafalque drawn by six horses ; and the whole pro- 
cession marched slowly away to the sound of muffled 
drums, and solemn funeral music. Two large bodies 
of infantry formed the van; after them came the 
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catafalque, surrounded by the escutcheon-bearers, 
with their tapers still burning, and immediately 
preceded by the dead warrior’s steed, covered and 
almost concealed by black housings, and led by a 
groom; while behind the coffin stalked a knight, 
‘clad in complete steel,’ his visor down, and his sable 
plumes nodding as he marched with stately step, so 
that his ghostly appearance produced a half-shudder- 
ing impression that the disembodied warrior was 
following his own coffin. Then came two more bodies 
of infantry, then twelve field-pieces, a regiment of 
lancers, and finally the motley crowd of officers, all 
following in the train of the Archduke Wilhelm. 

I quickly made my way out of the city by another 
gate, and met the procession on the glacis. The 
catafalque had disappeared, and I did not see it 
again; but the rest of the procession marched slowly 
along for some distance, and then formed. I remained 
near the archduke, who stood conversing with the 
chief officers. Presently, amid the braying of trum- 


pets and the galloping of steeds, the first body of 


infantry fired a volley with such precision, that it 
sounded as one gun, and was almost as loudly 
re-echoed from the city walls. Then the second body 
fired; then the third, and the fourth. No sooner had the 
last sound died away, than the twelve field-pieces in 
succession bellowed forth their deafening thunder. 
Three times was this repeated; when twelve 
volleys and thirty-six cannon had been fired, the 
muffled drums affording a doleful interlude, and the 
bands playing the Austrian hymn, the crowds gradu- 
ally dispersed. 

The name of the dead was Peter, Count Morzin, 
chief of the staff of the Archduke Johann. 

A Greek funeral presented a singular spectacle, and 
was conducted as follows: At its head marched a man 
bearing a large crucifix, raised aloft, and followed 
by six or eight boys, carrying lanterns, also elevated 
on poles three or four feet above their heads, and con- 
taining lighted candles. Immediately in front of the 
bier walked two Greek priests, habited in black vest- 
ments, bordered with a narrow edging of gold, and 
dotted with small plain gold crosses. One of them, 
an old man, with a flowing white beard, carried a 
censer, which he swung backwards and forwards as 
he walked along, and both wore the characteristic 
hat, resembling an ordinary beaver deprived of its 
brim. Next followed the corpse in a bier covered 
with an embroidered pall of black and gold, and sur- 
mounted by a crucifix; while on each side walked 
five boys, bearing enormous candles, which blazed in 
spite of the gusty wind of a March day; and though, 
now and then, one became extinguished, it was 
immediately re-lighted. The coffin was followed by a 
number of people walking two and two, each holding 
a small taper in his hand, which was to be lighted 
in the church. The whole procession moved along 
at a much more rapid pace than would be deemed 
decent in England; and all the passers-by—it being 
in one of the most busy thoroughfares of the town— 
with very rare exceptions, removed their hats as it 
moved along, the crucifix appearing to be the item 
of the procession to which the reverence was paid. 

Amore humble kind of funeral procession sometimes 
traverses the streets of Vienna; the funeral of a child 
of the lower class, in which the grotesque and business- 
like appearance of the transaction almost produced 
a emile. A shabby man wearing a large black 
cocked-hat, and carrying a little coffin tucked under 
his arm, as though it were a bundle of goods instead 
of a little piece of infantine mortality, may often be 
seen walking along unconcernedly enough, and fol- 
lowed by two or three people equally shabby and 
equally unconcerned as himself. No one would guess 
the nature of their errand, if the unmistakable form 
of the little ‘narrow house’ did not betray it; and I 


never felt inclined to follow one of these little 
business affairs to its termination. 

There is a singular custom at Munich with regard 
to the dead, which cannot fail to strike the stranger 
who wanders into the cemetery, or Friedhof—man- 
sion of peace, as the Germans poetically term the 
spot which is consecrated by the presence of the 
ashes of the departed. In Munich, as in most other 
continental cities, interment takes place much sooner 
after death than it does in England; in forty-eight 
hours, at most, after decease, the corpse is consigned 
to its last abode. There is one large cemetery 
in which are interred Christians of all denominations ; 
and although it does not, like Pere la Chaise, com- 
mand extensive views of the distant city, nor is it, 
like that renowned burial-place, beautifully and 
tastefully laid out, it is nevertheless well worthy of 
a visit, on account of the numerous beautiful and 
artistic tombs with which it is embellished, and 
which combine the united attractions of sculpture 
and painting. Exquisite frescoes adorn many of these 
tombs, and none are more beautiful than that which 
surmounts the resting-place of the lamented Ludwig 
von Schwanthaler. But the most remarkable feature 
of the Munich burying-ground is this: every person, 
rich or poor, young or old, is removed from his resi- 
dence within twelve hours after death, and deposited 
in chambers built for their reception, where they may 
be seen through plates of glass until the hour of 
interment arrives. There is nothing repulsive about 
the scene. The dead are placed, in their habits as 
they lived, upon inclined platforms, and decorated 
with flowers. There are no shrouds to call up fear— 
nothing corpse-like to inspire disgust; but they look 
as though placidly sleeping, dressed in apparel per- 
haps rather better than ordinary, the children espe- 
cially being decked with abundance of artificial 
flowers. Lighted tapers add to the impressiveness 
of the scene; one which no stranger can view 
for the first time without feelings of solemnity 
and awe. The people of Munich, accustomed to a 
daily peep into this chamber of death, are of course 
no more affected by it than the Parisians of the Cité 
are by their constant visits to the disgusting Morgue. 
The two, however, cannot be compared ; for while in 
the latter, sights the most revolting are a constant 
excitement to the lower classes of Paris, in the former, 
death in its least dreaded aspect renders the citizens 
of Munich familiar with the King of Terrors. 


AUNT JANET’S DIAMONDS, 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER 1.—LostT! 
‘I am glad you like the style of the setting, my 
love; it certainly is old fashioned; but the taste is 
very good, and the stones are particularly beautiful. 
Directly you become my son’s wife, I shall give them 
up to you. 

‘You wonder I should like to part with them at my 
time of life! The truth is, for all their beauty, they 
afford me very little pleasure; their sparkling bril- 
liancy recalls the saddest events of my life. It wants 
half an hour to dinner. I shall just have time to tell 
you the story. 


‘These diamonds were a gift from my Aunt Janet, 
my mother’s sister. I was left an orphan at an early 
age, and went to live with Aunt Janet. She hada 
very pleasant house on Clapham Common, with a 
large garden; and she possessed an excellent income, 
arising from various sources. Aunt Janet was a 


widow, and her property had been left her by her 
| husband in her sole control. She had no children, 
and she brought me up as her daughter: not that I 
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was by any means spoiled; in truth, I was by no means 
as great a favourite as a little cousin of mine, Josiah 
Wilson, a child of my own age, who used to come and 
stay occasionally with us. On the plea of little 
Josiah being a visitor, I was always forced to give 
way to his whims and fancies, and let him be first in 
everything. Even at that early age, I am sorry to 
say, I began to dislike my cousin; and my dislike 
was increased to positive hatred by his being con- 
stantly held up to me as a pattern-child. I believe 
that Josiah was naturally better behaved than I was; 
but even at that early age, I could perceive that he 
was particularly sly, and always took care to put on 
his best behaviour in my aunt’s presence. I can 
recollect, too, I was constantly punished for his 
faults: he used stoutly to deny everything; if was 
useless for me to speak; he was always belie and 
I received the punishment. 

“When my aunt purchased these diamonds, Josiah 
and myself were taken as a great treat to the shop 
—a very old-established jeweller’s in town. I was 
too young at the time to know anything about the 
value of diamonds, but I perfectly recollect seeing the 
man in the shop shew this very set to my aunt for 
her approval. After some demur at the price, she 
gave a cheque for the money, and took the diamonds 
home with her in the carriage. 

‘It happened on that day my aunt was in excellent 
humour with me; and while Josiah and myself were 
playing in her dressing-room, she called me to her, 
and put the diamond necklace on my neck, in order, 
as she said, to see how it looked on another person. 
I was delighted at the glitter, and ran off to survey 
myself in the glass. My aunt promised me, in reply 
to my expressions of admiration, that if I grew up a 
good girl, those diamonds one day would be mine. 
Thereupon, Josiah began to cry furiously; and he 
declared, with childish vehemence, that he would have 
the diamonds. ‘ 

‘I suppose this early recollection would never have 
come to mind, but for its connection with subsequent 
events. 

‘ As we grew older, Josiah was sent to school, and 
we only met during his holidays. At these periods, he 
was always spoiled by my aunt, and his chief amuse- 
ment was plaguing and teasing me: any appeal to 
my aunt was useless, for she always took his part. 
When Josiali’s education was finished, he was placed 
in a stock-broker’s office to learn the business ; and to 
my dismay, it was arranged that he should reside 
with us. 

* However, matters did not turn out so unpleasantly 
as I had anticipated. Josiah, whenever we were 
thrown together, was civil and courteous; and though 
I could never tolerate his sly manner, and the false 
way in which he always treated my aunt, yet we con- 
trived, on the whole, to live harmoniously together. 

* At last, Josiah came of age. I recollect how sur- 
prised I was, on the morning of that day, when he 
presented me, in the presence of my aunt, with a very 
handsome bracelet. As he was my cousin, and as we 
had been so much together, I never dreamed for a 
moment that there could be any significance in the 
gift, and I saw from my aunt’s manner that she would 
have been hurt had I refused it. My aunt gave a 
grand party in honour of the birthday, and I was still 
more surprised to find that all Josiah’s attentions 
were paid to me, although there were several very 
pretty girls present, who, I knew, would have been 
nothing loath to receive the addresses of Mrs Wilson's 
favourite nephew. 

‘This most unexpected conduct greatly embarrassed 
me; independently of my positive dislike for Josiah 
Wilson, my feelings were already set in a particular 
direction. I was dreadfully distressed lest Mr Huntly 
should fancy that I was gratified by my cousin’s 


attention; and then I found that my aunt had been 
whispering here and there mysteriously that my new 
bracelet was Josiah’s present. I would have given 
anything to tear it from my arm, and strove as much 
as possible to bury it in my dress. 

‘The truth came out next morning. After I had 
read to my aunt, as was our custom, the lessons for 
the day, she spoke to me in a serious tone. She felt 
she was growing old, she said: in the event of her death, 
I should be left without a protector ; it was the dearest 
wish of her heart to see me Josiah’s wife. 

I trembled at her words, for I knew, with all her 
kindness, that my aunt was of a very determined 
disposition, that she could never bear to be thwarted. 

‘I replied that Josiah’s conduct had never led me 
to suppose that he regarded me other than in the light 
of a sister. “Ay,” replied my aunt, “I have talked 
the matter over with your cousin, and he confessed 
that he has liked you very much for years past, but 
that your manner towards him has always checked 
any demonstration of his true feelings: I then told 
him,” continued my aunt, “that it was for him to 
take the initiative in a courtship.” 

‘I was sick at heart, and escaped, as soon as pos- 
sible, from the room, on some housekeeping excuse. I 
understood the matter clearly enough: Josiah saw how 
deeply my aunt had set her heart on our marriage, 
and he had resolved, for his own interest, not to be 
the person to thwart her. 

* My persecution began from that day. I was to be 
taught to like Josiah Wilson. My aunt devised all 
sorts of plans for forcing us together: he used con- 
stantly to bring me home presents from the city, 
jewellery, bouquets, and the like, which I was forced to 
accept. My aunt frequently told her friends that we 
were very much attached to one another, and that she 
supposed, one day or other, we should ask her consent 
to our union. My greatest distress was to see how 
piqued and angry Edward, Mr Huntly, was at the 
attentions I received from my cousin; he evidently 
thought I was on the point of being engaged. My 
lips were sealed ; it was impossible for me to give him 
any indication of my real feelings. Josiah was always 
at my side, paying me the most assiduous court. 

‘ After a short time, Josiah made me an offer, and I 
refused him without hesitation. I was certainly 
astonished by the warmth with which he pressed his 
suit, for I had fancied he was only acting out of com- 
pliance with my aunt’s wishes. He begged and prayed 
that I would not pronounce an ultimate decision: he 
had perhaps been rather premature in his declaration ; 
he only asked further time to prove the sincerity of 
his love. He would take no refusal ; and we parted. 

‘As might be imagined, my aunt was very angry at 
my conduct: she expostulated earnestly with me; and 
in order to shew how deeply she had the matter at 
heart, she detailed to me the plans she had formed 
for our future mode of life. We were to live with 
her; at her death, she would bequeath us all her pro- 
perty; and on the day of our engagement, she intended 
to present usveach with five thousand pounds. 

‘I was placed in a most delicate position: I was 
wholly dependent on my aunt; I had not a single 
relation in the world who could help me ; Mr Huntly, 
as was natural under the circumstances, had ceased 
to pay me any attention. 

‘Things took the course I feared: my aunt finding 
that her arguments in Josiah’s favour were unavailing, 
had recourse to threats; she reminded me that the 
disobedience was wholly on my side; she declared that 
it would be the worse for me if I persisted in my 
refusal ; and she concluded a very painful conversation 
by desiring me to give her my final decision after the 
dinner-party to which we were going on the following 
evening: in the meanwhile, I was to think over the 
matter well. 
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* When she had ceased speaking, my aunt recollected 
she had left the book she was reading in the summer- 
house, near the end of the garden: she was about to 
ring for the servant to fetch it; I said I would go 
instead of her. It was a lovely summer night, and 
the cool air was very refreshing after the excitement 
I had gone through. 

*I found the book in the summer-house, but I did 
not return immediately, the intense calm of night 
was so delightful. I was in a strange condition, half 
musing, half crying, when I heard voices behind the 
summer-house. I felt frightened, and drew back into 
the shade. Listening very intently, I could distinguish 
my cousin’s voice, then another voice—a woman’s— 
my aunt’s maid, Lucy! To my utter amazement, I 
heard him ask the girl to meet him at that spot on 
the following evening, after we returned home from 
the party. It was my cousin’s voice—I was certain of 
that. They passed away. This-was the excellent man 
my aunt wanted me to marry! I was quite overcome 
with anger and indignation. I would denounce his 
conduct at once! When I had sufficiently recovered 
myself, I hurried back to the house; my aunt was not 
in the drawing-room ; I had time for reflection. How 
did matters stand? Why, only my word against his! 
Of course, the girl would deny everything: his word 
from childhood had always been preferred to mine ; 
my aunt, at most, would believe I had mistaken the 
voice. 

‘I resolved to hold my peace till the following even- 
ing. What a night and day of agitation I passed! 
Not one word did my aunt say about Josiah during 
the next day, but her manner was all kindness towards 


*The dinner-party was to be a very grand affair; 
and my aunt, as was usual on such occasions, wore 
her diamonds. 

‘You may imagine how little I enjoyed myself 
seated next my cousin. Mrs Huntly, Edward’s mother, 
was at the party, and I could see she watched us very 
intently. 

‘It happened after dinner, before the gentlemen 
came up, that Mrs Huntly and myself were left alone 
together in one of the drawing-rooms. She addressed 
me, and laughingly said she supposed she would soon 
have the pleasure of congratulating me on my engage- 
ment with my cousin. I longed to speak out to her, 
to tell her how I disliked my cousin, and loved her 
son, but I dared not. I strove to say something; my 
tongue was powerless; I burst into a flood of tears. 
Fortunately, I recovered myself before my aunt 
caught sight of me. 

*We left the party at about eleven o'clock. As soon 
as we got home, my aunt bade Josiah good-night, 
retired to her dressing-room, and sent for her maid. 
When my aunt wore her diamonds, it was the custom 
for me to take them from her dressing-room, and put 
them away, and they were kept in a room opening into 
the dressing-room, which was used asa boudoir. In this 
room was a large fire-proof safe, which on the outside 
had the appearance of an ordinary chiffonniére. I was 
in such a state of nervous agitation when I entered 
my aunt’s room to obtain the diamonds, that at 
moments I seemed to lose my head. Lucy was assist- 
ing my aunt to undress; the diamonds lay on the 
dressing-table; I placed them in their box, and took 
them out of the room without saying a word. ‘Tomy 
dismay, I found Josiah in the boudoir. There was 
always some difficulty about the lock of the safe, 
which was very elaborate: he took the keys out of 
my hand, and opened the door for me, and almost 
before I had placed the diamonds in their usual place, 
he renewed his hateful offer. It was on my lips to 
tell him that I knew of his baseness: luckily, as events 
will shew, I restrained myself; but I did solemnly 
declare that, come what might, I would never be his 


wife. He tried to frighten me with my aunt’s dis- 
pleasure. In the midst of our discussion, in came 
Lucy from the dressing-room with a message that her 
mistress wished to see me immediately. 

‘It was a relief, at all costs, to be out of Josiah’s 
presence. 

‘ My aunt was sitting in her easy-chair, wrapped in 
her dressing-gown. Her manner was all kindness 
towards me—she made me sit close by her. To my 
surprise, she did not say one word about the mar- 
riage; she began talking, accidentally as it were, 
about the alterations she intended to make in the 
house; she asked my opinion of her different plans. 
I replied incoherently enough, I’m sure, but she took 
no notice of my manner. 

* As we lived in the neighbourhood of London, it 
was Josiah’s custom very frequently to discharge a 
pistol out of his bedroom window. Hearing the 
report, recalled to my mind that I had left the keys 
of the safe with him. My aunt kept these keys ina 
secret place in her room, and was always very careful 
to see that they were safely deposited before she 
went to bed. I was puzzling my head how to get 
these keys from Josiah, for I had not the courage to 
go for them myself, when there came a tap at the 
door, and Lucy brought in the keys, saying that Mr 
Josiah had told her to give them to my aunt. 

‘The conversation about the improvements was 
resumed, and I soon found that ail this had really 
reference to our marriage—my aunt choosing to 
assume, by implication, that I had consented to the 
match. 

‘It was a warm sultry night, and, on pretence of 
wanting air, I went to the window. How my heart 
beat! Looking out, I could just perceive, in the 
breaks of light on the path, a figure hurrying down 
the garden; I strained my sight hard to be assured of 
the fact. The time had come to tell my aunt of my 
cousin’s conduct. . 

‘I turned abruptly from the window, and threw 
myself at her feet. “ Aunt, I cannot marry my 
cousin!” At that moment, to my utter astonish- 
ment and dismay, there was a knock outside the door: 
it was Josiah; he had come to ask whether Lucy had 
delivered the keys. 

* My aunt answered Josiah’s question, and he went 
away; then turning to me, she asked, in a severe 
voice, what I had to say. 

‘I knew it was in vain for me to speak without 
proof. I was silent through painful helplessness. 
My aunt waiting a while for me to speak, sternly 
declared I had wilfully thrown away my best chance 
in life; henceforth she should never recur to the sub- 
ject, and she bade me good-night. I reminded her 
that this was my first act of disobedience to her 
wishes; I declared I would never marry without her 
consent. It was allin vain: notwithstanding my tears 
and protestations, I could not move her to forgiveness. 

‘But however great my distress of mind, it was 
for the time lost in bewilderment at Josiah’s conduct. 
It could not have been more than five minutes after 
he had inquired about the keys, that he hurried into 
my aunt’s dressing-room, without so much as knock- 
ing at the door, and told us, in going the rounds of 
the house, he had found one of the dining-room win- 
dows, which opened on the garden, unbarred, and the 
window open. He was certain there was some collu- 
sion with people outside; thieves might even now be 
secreted in the house. He rang the alarm-bell which 
was connected with the room. His manner seemed 
so perfectly natural, that I began to believe I must 
have mistaken the voice. ‘The women-servants, 
dreadfully frightened, came huddling into the room, 
all but Lucy! Where was Lucy? Nobody knew; 
she was not up stairs. Josiah and the two men were 
to search the house. ‘The butler declared he had 
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himself shut and barred the dining-room windows. 
Presently, we heard voices outside in the garden, and 
Josiah came back to my aunt’s room, laughing; he 
said it was all a false alarm. The butler and footman 
had pounced upon Lucy just as slie was coming in at 
the window. The wretched girl was hurried into my 
aunt’s presence, and cross-questioned, Josiah stand- 
ing by quite unconcerned. What had she been doing? 
she was so scared and frightened. All we could gain 
from her was, she had gone to meet her sweetheart. 

‘My aunt gave her warning on the spot, and declared 
she should leave the house next day. 

‘I was far too excited to sleep that night. Josiah’s 
ag !—was it Josiah’s voice? I could think of nothing 
e 

‘Early in the morning, Lucy came into my reom, 
crying bitterly. She begged and prayed I would 
intercede for her with my aunt. 

“Tell me, Lucy, whom did you really go to meet?” 

“Why, miss, only my young man,” she replied. 

“What an hour to clioose, Lucy!” 

“Yes, miss; but he’s at work in London all day 


g. 

‘I was determined to solve the mystery about 
Josiah. 

“Listen to me, Lucy.” I watched her closely as 
I spoke. “The night before last, about half-past ten, 
I went to fetch a book from the summer-house.” She 
blushed scarlet at my words. “I heard the meeting 
between you and that man arranged! I knew your 
voice, Lucy, and I knew his voice too!” 

‘She turned deadly pale, and sank to the floor. 

“Oh, miss,” she said, in a low tone, “you never 
can forgive me. It was very, very wrong; but if 
you knew all, you would pity me. Mr Josiah promised 
to get my brother let off being a soldier—he did indeed ! 
Mother’s broken-hearted about poor James.” 

‘I knew it was true that Lucy’s brother had 
enlisted. 

“Have you any proof to give of Mr Josiah’s pro- 
mise ?” I asked. 

“Only my word; but that’s worth nothing now,” 
she replied, in accents of despair. “I’ve told one 
lie; nobody will believe me.” 

‘The girl’s confession, which was so greatly to her 
detriment, left no doubt in my mind respecting my 
cousin; but the motive for his extraordinary conduct 
was still hidden in mystery. I cautioned the girl not 
to say a word about the affair with Mr Josiah, which, 
unsupported as it was by any sufficient evidence, 
would only render her case worse with my aunt. 

‘My aunt, of her own accord, after very serious 
admonition, awarded to Lucy the grace of a month’s 
warning. 

‘Never again did my aunt allude to my marriage 
with Josiah; but she treated me with the utmost 
coldness and distance. 

‘It appeared that Mrs Huntly had perfectly com- 
prehended the reason of my silence and tears, when 
she addressed me at the dinner. In a few days, I 
received a letter from her son, making me an offer. 

* Rejoiced as I was at this evidence of Mr Huntly’s 
love, I could have given anything that his avowal 
should have been postponed till my aunt had become 
more reconciled to my rejection of Josiah. 

*I placed the letter in my aunt’s hand, telling her 
that I held myself fully bound by my promise not to 
marry without her consent. She read the letter 
without making any remark on the contents, told me 
to acknowledge its receipt, and say that the subject 
should be fully answered in a few days. I little 
imagined the reply that letter was destined to 
receive. 

‘One morning, about ten days after the dinner- 
party, I was summoned to my aunt’s room: of course 
I believed she wished to see me respecting Mr 


Hontly’s offer. When I entered the room, I could 
see she was much agitated; she motioned me to shut 
the door. 

“Where did you put the diamonds on the night of 
the dinner ?” she inquired. 

“In their usual place, at the top of the drawer,” 
I replied. 

“ Find them, then!” 

‘I knelt down, and looked into the safe; the 
diamonds were not in their place. I felt dreadfully 
alarmed ; it was my fault, for letting the keys go out 
of my hands. I pulled out all the contents of the 
safe, parchiments, legal documents, dusty bundles of 
letters, bills, plate—the diamonds were gone! 

“T have had the keys in my possession from the 
time Lucy brought them to me the night of the 
dinner; I can swear to it!” exclaimed my aunt. 
“Why, that was the night the girl was found in the 
garden.” 

“You don’t suspect Lucy, aunt?” 

“T do!” she replied with decision. 

‘I protested it was impossible Lucy could have 
been guilty of such a crime. 

“ Well,” rejoined my aunt, “we women are not fit 
judges in such a matter. I’ll send for Mr Chapman.” 

‘This gentleman was a solicitor, and had always 
been a great friend and chief adviser to my aunt. 

‘A messenger was despatched to Mr Chapman, and 
the coachman sent, post haste, to fetch Josiah home 
from the city. 

‘In about two hours, Mr Chapman was with us. 
My aunt related to him the occurrences of that night, 
calling upon me to supply the particulars in which I 
was concerned. 

* He desired that Lucy should be sent for. I would 
have willingly escaped from the room, but my aunt 
ordered me to remain. 

‘Mr Chapman placed his chair so that the light 
from the window fell full on Lucy’s face as she stood 
before him. 

‘I was in a perfect agony; I knew the girl was 
innocent. There was a sickening presentiment weigh- 
ing in my mind, strive against it as I would, that 
Josiah was involved in the affair. 

‘Mr Chapman stated to Lucy, that in consequence 
of something which had just transpired, it was neces- 
sary for him to know the name of the person she had 
gone into the garden to see. 

‘The girl looked anxiously at me; I averted my 
eyes, but I felt my face burn beneath her gaze. 

* She said it was her lover! 

“His name?” demanded Mr Chapman. 

‘She refused to give any name, and though he 
pressed her on the point, she remained obstinately 
silent. 

“Now, Lucy,” said he, “this is how matters stand: 
your mistress’s diamonds were placed in that press; 
the keys were last in your possession: the diamonds 
are gone.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed the girl in terror. “ Not me, 
sir; you don’t suspect me?” 

‘Mr Chapman made no reply. Lucy turned from 
him to my aunt, and vehemently protested her 
innocence. 

“Tt is in your own power, Lucy,” said Mr Chapman, 
“to clear yourself from suspicion by telling us the 
name of your lover.” 

‘In sheer desperation, the girl uttered some name. 
Mr Chapman noted it down. 

“Now, the address. Mind, I shall send a person 
instantly to verify what you say.” 

‘She stammered, prevaricated, and threw herself in 
an agony of grief on the floor. 

‘Mr Chapman told my aunt that a constable had 
better be sent for. 

‘ At this juncture, Josiah entered the room; he was 
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not himself—I could see that: he peered anxiously 
round. 

*To my amazement, Lucy started up. “I will tell 
you who this man is, sir,” she exclaimed to Mr 
Chapman. “There he is;” and pointing to Josiah, 
she looked him steadfastly in the face. 

“The girl’s mad,” said Josiah with affected cool- 
ness. 

“This is a sheer loss of time,” said Mr Chapman; 
“we had better send her off.” 

“I’m not mad,” cried the girl. “He knows he 
asked me to meet him in the garden; he promised to 
get off my poor brother, if I would.” 

*I saw Josiah wince at her words. 

“Tt ’s a base lie,” interposed my aunt. '“ Mr Josiah 
never went into the garden the night you were found 

“Wretched creature, this falsehood won’t serve 
you,” exclaimed Mr Chapman indignantly. 

“But I’ve a witness,” she retorted boldly. “We 
were overheard the night before.” 

I saw Josiah grow pale. “Really, aunt,” said he, 
“you won’t believe this nonsense.” 

“Of course not,” replied my aunt; then turning 
to the girl, she told her to produce her witness. 

‘Lucy flew up to me, and with determined energy 
drew me into the middle of the room. “Speak for 
me,” she exclaimed. 

‘It was a terrible moment; to was to 
criminate Josiah. ot, 

“You must speak,” said the girl fiercely; “if you 
don’t, it will be on your conscience to your dying day ” 

‘I shall never forget the terrible ordeal of ques- 
tioning and cross-questioning I underwent. Lucy, 
now that the truth was out, had grown quite reckless 
and defiant, and she positively forced the words out 
of my mouth. My aunt, on the other hand, was 
strangely calm and composed, and seized with eager- 
ness on every weak point in my narrative. I had 
stated that I had heard Josiah ask the girl to meet 
him. “Had I seen Josiah?” inquired my aunt; 
“that was the great point.” 

“No, I had certainly not seen him.” 

“Then I might, after all, have mistaken the voice.” 
aoe was ready enough to confess that I might have 


so. 

“But how had Lucy discovered my knowledge of 
the affair?” 

*I related my conversation with the girl on the 
following morning. 

“It seems to me only to amount to this,” said my 
aunt: “you have been all along prejudiced against 
your cousin. In thie first place, you fancied you heard 
his voice ; instead of openly speaking to me, and 
having the matter cleared up, you allowed the idea 
to remain in your mind. This wretched girl, cleverly 
enough, perceives the nature of your vile suspicions ; 
very likely, long ere this, has been the confidante in 
the feelings you entertain towards your cousin; so 
she endeavours to gain your favour by debasing his 
character, and at the same time, for her own advan- 
tage, she converts you into a witness in support of 
the most palpable lie ever invented.” 

*Mr Chapman fully assented to my aunt’s view of 
the matter. 

*I was in a perfect agony at the course things had 
‘taken. I denied, with truth, that I had ever spoken 
to Lucy about my cousin. 

“No doubt,” said Josiah, with a sneer, “my very 
charitable relation believes I have stolen these 
diamonds!” 

“No, no, Josiah,” I replied, “I know it can all be 
explained.” 

* It shall be explained,” said he, sullenly. “I’Il go 
to town instantly, and have the best man from Bow 
Street to examine into the affair.” 


‘My aunt readily assented to this, and Josiah left 
the room. She then ordered Lucy to go down stairs, 
telling her she would be strictly watched. 

‘From the moment my aunt and Mr Chapman 
began to discredit my evidence about Josiah, the 
girl’s boldness had ebbed away, and utter despair 
again took possession of her. She begged and prayed 
most piteously not to be sent down stairs; they 
might lock her up where they liked, but she dare not 
face the other servants. 

‘My aunt, without noticing me in the slightest 
degree, left the room with Mr Chapman. Lucy 
dragged herself with effort to where I was sitting. 

“Oh, miss,” said she, “I know you don’t think me 
guilty. But do say so; the words would do me 
good ; it’s so terrible to bear!” 

*I assured her that I fully believed her innocent. 

“ Ah,” she continued, “I know I’ve got you into 
trouble, telling, as I did, about Mr Josiah. Any other 
way, they might have burnt me before I’d have told 
it; but to be accused of stealing those diamonds—I 
could not hold my tongue.” 

*I gave the poor girl what comfort I could, and 
then hurried away to my own room, for I was afraid 
to encounter my aunt. I heard what was going on 
from one of the servants, who came up to me from 
time to time. 

* Josiah returned from London after an absence of 
about three hours; a Bow Street officer was to follow 
him immediately. From my bedroom window I saw 
a strange, forbidding-looking man with a slow, heavy 
step, come up the house-walk from the common. He 
was admitted into the house. I listened anxiously 
over the staircase to hear what was going on below. 
I heard them all—my aunt, Mr Chapman, and the 
man—go to the room where I knew Lucy was. The 
man’s heavy tramp went pit-pat with my heart. I 
felt perfectly ill with suspense. Then I heard the 
man’s footsteps going towards my aunt’s boudoir, 
tramp, tramp, down the passage; all was silent. 
Presently, the footsteps returned down the passage 
to the room where they were all assembled. There 
was a sudden, loud shriek—Lucy’s voice. I sank 
down, clinging to the banisters. I don’t know what 
time had elapsed when one of the servants rushed up, 
breathless. 

“Thank God! they’re found!” she exclaimed. 

“The diamonds?” 

“Yes, miss; they were all the time in the safe.” 

“Tmpossible!” I replied. “I searched it myself ;” 
and I hurried down stairs to learn the truth. 


THE ROYAL GAME OF GOLF. 


From a mere landscape point of view, I am a great 
admirer of golf. There is nothing half so pretty in 
the whole range of pastime afield as a golfing links 
studded with players. As for a cricket-field, which 
is the nearest approach to its rival, I give you 
my word, who am a cricketer too, that I feel quite 
uncomfortable there after a month’s golfing. I am 
weighed down by a consciousness that my sphere of 
duty, till the close of the double innings, is limited to 
a space not exceeding forty yards’ square; I am fully 
alive to the fact, that any variation, which, in a 
moment of forgetful hilarity, I may introduce into my 
fielding, will be met on the part of my ten brethren 
with the sternest indignation; I expect, every time 
the ball leaves the bat, to become the cynosure of all 
eyes through the kind offices of a missed catch, which, 
it is worthy of remark, invariably occurs when the 
field is wide awake and looking at the delinquent ; and 
generally, on a cricketing ground, I feel cribbed and 
confined, and suffer much chafing of spirit and vexation 
of body. Then, reverting to the notion of landscape, I 
cannot see a loophole for art in the arrangement of a 
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cricket-field. Shades of harmonious colourists! what 
say ye toa green expanse, never undulating for the 
space of a hand, upon which are stationed various 
pillars of salt that once were men; to the pre-Raph- 
aelite effects of sudden blue and crimson in their 
broadest glare, and to a ring of unpicturesque specta- 
tors lounging on the outskirts of the game? This is 
about all that can be seen on a cricket-ground, and 
the consequence is that art packs up her pallet and 
brushes in despair, and turns her face towards the 
broad-land of the links. 

I thankfully turn from the vulgar gaiety of the 
cricket-field to the true landscape game of golf, that 
lordly sport, conceived of a royal will, born in the 
days of the joust, of the chase of the boar, of falconry 
on the windy common. The game of golf, with its 
kin-sports, came into existence with a principality for 
a birthright. No two or three acres of thicket suf- 
ficed for the hunt of the boar; the heron-shawe was 
no garden shrubbery; and the golfing links is no 
cricket-field. I shall rest my case on that queen of 
all regal stretches of golf-land, St Andrews. ‘The city 
is perched on a table-land, elevated on lofty crags 
from the German Ocean, which there rolls into 
a restless bay of waves buffeting the precipice of 
the town further to the west, running along 
the low banks of the links. Below the city, an 
irregular heath stretches round the bay to the 
mouth of the Eden, a little river which enters the 
ocean some two miles from St Andrews. At first 
glance, the links is decidedly bleak. Nothing is 
particularly notable, from the upland of the town, 
but low ridges of heath and whin (Anglice, gorse), 
which traverse the level in broken waves; patches 
of darker verdure and brown reminiscences of fire; 
whitened expanses of the sturdy rush and coarse 
grass, with not a single bush or tree; and here and 
there a gleam of gravel or yellow sand, flickering 
from the general neutral tint. Save a stray cottage 
off the course a little, in middle-distance obscurity, 
no prominent object arrests the eye, which sweeps 
over mile after mile of this aspect, till it iscaught by 
the line of blue, which marks the whereabouts of the 
confederate river and ocean called Eden-mouth. Here, 
then, is a free, stern, but beautiful landscape, of scrimp 
herbage and scant colour. The sun rains some of 
his most brilliant rays across the far end, and defines 
the distance into faint yellow and green; nearer, a 
cloud has deadened the gray links still more into 
sombreness ; and still closer, you will notice, coming 
out of the distant wilderness of undulating grass 
and whin, an open tract smoothly turfed which 
winds into the distinct foreground wilfully, now 
rising over hillocks, or sinking into hollows, now 
widening like a lawn, or contracting into a mere 
bypath of a few yards’ width. This is the golfing 
course, on which the game is played. On different 
links, the course has all manner of arbitrary shapes: 
at St Andrews, that ancient ecclesiastical capital, the 
shape is borrowed from the old times of bishop and 
prior, and the course exactly resembles the symbolic 
crosier or pastoral crook of the Episcopus. ‘The sur- 
face of the course is quite as independent of rule as 
its shape. Besides undulating in the way I have 
mentioned, it is diversified by little sand-pits, not very 
deep, which are called bunkers, and are meant to 
make the game more difficult by catching the ball. 
And this reminds me that most of the Scottish links 
are close to the sea-shore, as it is found that a sandy 
soil afford the best grass and smoothest surface for the 
game. Generally speaking, these links are a common 
good, gifted long ago for the express use of golfers by 
royal munificence or corporate wisdom of some kind 
or other; and where the right of pasturage is claimed 
by any private person, the servitude of golfing still 
remains binding on him. 


The pastime has a long pedigree, but, I am sorry 
to say, very few family annals. Writers on the game 
commonly set out by remarking that the precise 
date of the institution of golf as a national game is 
not to be clearly ascertained, but that possibly it 
may be referred to the reign of James I. ‘This is a 
very respectable antiquity; but if the question were 
left to my sole judgment, I would be inclined to 
go back another handful of centuries, on account of 
the similarity between golf and a number of very 
ancient sports which were in use amongst holiday- 
makers, who spoke to their caddies in the purest 
Latin and Greek, invoked Hercules or Phebus when 
they missed a put, and hammered their cleeks and 
irons from the spear-heads of Carthage or Gaul. But 
I must hurry through many ages which were the 
long infancy of golf, with merely a passing glance at 
the cambuta and leather balls of Edward III.; at the 
complimentary severity of legislators in 1457, who 
were afraid that the commonalty would become 
better golfers than spearmen or archers; at the 
quaint clubs of the royalist age, when the bowyer 
made those of wood, and the armourer those of iron; 
at the interesting items in accompts of household 
expenditure, which touch on the requisites of the 
game; at royal matches in times of ruffle and 
periwig; and pass from the rude pastime of our 
ancestors to the perfect science of the present day. 

Suppose we stroll along the St Andrews course? 
a little to the one side perhaps, in and out the whins, 
following the sheep-tracks, that we may escape the 
balls which are flying in white arcs through the air. 
You observe how nicely the players are grouped; no 
crowding, no ungraceful movement as they swing the 
club or follow their stroke up hill and down dale 
with elastic step. How faint the occasional red coat, 
ancient uniform of the golfing course, shews over the 
intermediate whins; one would scarcely have thought 
that scarlet could blend so well into a landscape 
distance. But now for the game. Here is a putting- 
green, a convenient centre round which to cluster 
some details of the game. The golfer is provided 
with gutta-percha balls, painted white, and a set of 
golf-clubs, made up of long springy handles and 
crooked heads loaded with lead. I am perfectly 
aware that it is impossible by mere description to 
realise a club to one who has never seen the imple- 
ment, so let us get to the manner in which the game 
is carried on. You see on this smooth table of turf 
a little round hole, some six inches in diameter? 
Well, there are many such others dotted over the 
course at long intervals, varying from one hundred 
to four hundred yards; and, in a word, the object of 
the golfer is to drive his ball, by means of the afore- 
said clubs, from one hole into the next, in a fewer 
number of strokes than his opponent, who plays a 
separate ball against him. The balls are not touched 
by the hand, and whoever gains the greater number 
of holes, wins the match. 

‘Very simple indeed? Just the words of my good 
Croquet, when he saw golf for the first time. ‘Don’t 
think there is much of either amusement or science in 
it?? The very words of my friend; and, by the way, 
since his name has been mentioned, I must really tell 
you Croquet’s experience of golf. He came down from 
London one summer to see me, and what we had to 
arhuse us in Scotland. Of course, I was determined 
to make him a convert to golfing, of which he was as 
ignorant, poor fellow, as a Caffre. Well, it was uphill 
work. I paraded him over the course; got philos- 
ophical, historical, argumentative, persuasive, by turns, 
in discoursing on the game; followed in the wake of 
great matches with him, aad pointed out all the 
beautiful shots, awaiting his responsive rapture as 
eagerly as a girl for an unfolding rosebud. "Iwas all in 
vain—Croquet did not see it, Croquet would not see it. 
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The case was getting desperate, and I began to think 
that my friend would end his month in the north 
much as he commenced it, all unconscious of the 
hidden delights of golf. Indeed, Croquet was quite 
withering in his delineations of infatuated men poking 
little balls into little holes with long sticks. It was 
thoroughly childish, said my friend, summing up all 
for the prosecution, and there was nothing in the game 
whatsoever. 

*You think it’s so very easy, do you?’ said I, catch- 
ing at that straw. ‘Now, my dear fellow, just come out 
with me quietly, and try a shot. I don’t suppose we'll 
ever make a golfer of you; but, at all events, you will 
go up to town a little more impressed than you seem 
to be at present on the subject.’ 

Croquet agreed in a languishing manner, as if the 
matter was of the very slightest importance, and 
down we went, armed each with a driver and cleek. 
This latter implement is an iron-leaded club, used to 
extricate the ball from bunkers, whins, and other 
varieties of grief to the golfer. It was charming to 
notice how gingerly Croquet carried his clubs. He 
would not strike off from the starting-point either; 
no—we would modestly walk out a hole or two, and 

t a few hillocks between ourselves and the club- 

ouse windows. Having arrived at a conveniently 
solitary and secluded green, we teed our balls—that is 
to say, put them on little pats of sand, so as to get 
a good knock at them, and—— Well, I shall draw 
a veil over Croquet’s maiden-field. I will merely say, 
that with his first stroke he clove the air, with his 
second he clove the earth, and with his third he clove 
the club! We returned by way of the sheep-tracks 
through the whins for a short-cut, Croquet smoking 
the calumet of resignation, and bearing some splinters 
tucked under his arm, and I silent on the morning's 
performance, but withal proud and triumphant. 

Next day, Croquet escliewed my company, and was 
descried by various players flourishing clubs in 
experimental solitude in far-away nooks of the course. 
I thought he looked rather conscious when we met, 
and I was not treated to any of his cust 'y sar 
On my side, I carefully cherished the budding fancy, 
and promised Croquet that he would soon be a crack 
player. My friend smiled faintly, and shook his head 
—both good signs. 

Croquet slept above me, and night after night, I 
was troubled to account for certain mysterious dull 
sounds which nocturnally disturbed my repose. Dreams 
of the Cock-lane ghost harassed my anxious pillow, 
for I could imagine no earthly agent producing those 
regular knocks on the ceiling. At last, one ever- 
memorable morning, the mystery transpired. I was 
dressing in a state of calm bewilderment at the recur- 
rence of the unaccountable beats on the ceiling, when 
suddenly I heard them, followed by a most tremen- 
dous crash of broken glass, somewhere in Croquet’s 
neighbourhood. Upstairs I rushed to see what was 
the matter, and found—O most glorious 4th of June 
—my friend standing statue-like in the midst of ruin, 
wielding a golf-club, the while his hair was gently 
lifted by the sharp morning breeze which whistled 
cheerily through some one or two broken panes of 
glass. I read the whole thing at a glance. Croquet 
had secretly smuggled a club into his bedroom, and 
in the dead watches of the night, had been vigorously 
practising the swing over my unconscious head, con- 
verting the carpet for the nonce into grass, and 
thumping it well on that hypothesis. On that par- 
ticular morning, a little more latitude than usual had 
sent the heavy club-head through the window. 

From that hour, Croquet stood confessed a golfer. 
When the brilliant morning was yet slanting across 
the links, and the dew still sparkled on the whin; 
when the early sheep were still munching their break- 
fast on the course; one solitary figure wielding club 


and ball was to be seen marching along the links, 
and scattering the astonished flocks with matutinal 
swiping into their midst. Sad was the alarm among 
the fleecy cohorts, who were as unused to early 
golfing as the unhappy beings who were first experi- 
mented on with Minié rifles; they could not under- 
stand it at all. Throughout the long summer’s day, 
in the multiplicity of matches and diversity of players, 
that Crusoe of the morning links, who, I need scarcely 
say, was Croquet himself, was still pre-eminently 
conspicuous for the grand enthusiasm visible in every 
movement. So, when the evening shades prevailed, 
or exhausted nature would not allow of another 
round, Croquet would betake himself to the golf- 
making establishment of Hugh Philp, there to chat 
of the game, its feats and legends, or perhaps take a 
quiet round or two at the short holes. 

Hugh Philp! how full of bygone pleasant memories 
of golf-land is thy name. ‘Thou wert the repre- 
sentative-man of the golfing links in thy genera- 
tion. Thou didst make clubs for our fathers, and 
didst mend them for their sons. Not as a mere 
fashioner of clubs, Hugh, do I here apostrophise thee, 
but, as every true golfer knew thee, the quaint 
chronicler of the links. Who does not still remember, 
or has not heard of, the old man in his bifold charac- 
ter as a club-maker and a golfer? Could the 
past be re-lived, you might enter Hugh’s shop with 
me; as it is, do so in fancy. It is aot a very com- 
modious habitation, being a small square box erected 
on the convenient brink of the course at the com- 
mencement of the links. Round the walls are 
ranged boxes filled with finished clubs for the 
golfer to choose from; piles of embryo handles and 
heads, and quantities of doubtful material yet 
undeveloped, strew the ground; overhead are hori- 
zontal racks of clubs belonging to some of Hugh’s 
customers who claim a kind of prescriptive right to 
keep their sets in his shop; and in one corner is 
Hugh’s own particular bench. The shop is evidently 
a place where golfers of all descriptions most do 
congregate; caddies waiting engagements, gentle- 
men-players smoking their pipe, chatting with 
Hugh, or selecting their clubs. Hugh himself is 
polishing and stamping his name on some club-heads. 
For many and many a year to come, these letters 
which he is branding on the clubs will serve for 
Hugh’s best epitaph, and golfers yet to be will sigh 
for the ‘touch of that vanished hand’ which fashioned 
so deftly and so well. He is clad in his invariable 
snuff-coloured garb, and his silver-rimmed spectacles 
are pushed upward on his brow. His keen black eye 
is glittering with the fun of some golfing story he has 
been relating toa groupof players. Hugh had plenty 
of these tales, and told them with a dry comicality 
which was irresistible. But you should have seen 
Hugh play a match. As a rule, he did not much 
care about leaving his shop to play regular matches 
with gentlemen-golfers, but occasionally took a round 
when the chances were a little in his favour. Hugh 
thoroughly understood both the etiquette and saving 
policy of the game, and never, if possible, took his 
match before the burn-hole, which left only one hole 
more to play. He could therefore, with every degree of 
plausibility, solace his beaten opponent with the idea, 
that it was a very, very close match—indeed, that 
there was no saying how the next might go. This 
Chesterfieldan policy has become proverbial on the 
golfing links, where it is considered the neatest thing 
in life to walk over the burn with your match settled 
—and no sooner. 

In the gloaming of his life, Hugh’s lessened vigour 
compelled him to leave the long game over the links, 
and take to the short holes. These are made close 
to each other, and the ball, in consequence, requires 
merely the impetus of a slight club-tap, called a put— 
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with the u sounded as in ‘but.’ Whoever has seen 
old Hugh playing a close match at the short holes, 
will not easily forget the keen interest he took in 
the game, at which scarcely any excelled him—the 
quiet steal, taken quite as a matter of course, and the 
placid triumph of manner when the game was brouglit 
to a fortunate conclusion. May he rest in peace! 

The game of golf is a beautiful but difficult study, 
which is sufficiently evident from the following 
results. It is astonishing, for example, to reflect 
on the small number of strokes taken to a hole by 
good performers. The average length of the holes on 
St Andrews links is 350 yards each, and a good 
general score will range about five strokes to a hole. 
What skill and judgment must be requisite to send 
the whizzing ball on its distant message from the tee, 
to extricate it—still onwards and onwards—from the 

se, good or bad, where it may chance to lie; to 

ock it gently over the smooth and curving putting- 
green where tlie hole is pierced, and finally to hole it, 
in so few a number of strokes. There is something 
peculiarly graceful in the curve of a golf-ball in the 
air, when well struck. The club meets it with a little 
click, but so neatly and exactly, that the golfer’s cir- 
cular swing is in nowise checked, and straightway 
the white speck rises like a rocket to a certain height, 
then hangs, to all appearance, motionless in the air; 
then gradually falls, with a last onward bound, full 
150 yards away over the course. Feats of driving 
have been done which appear almost incredible. Only 
fancy a golfer with a single sweep of his club driving 
a ball 380 yards! Yet this was actually accomplished 
many years ago, in the days of feather-balls, by M. 
Messieux on the St Andrews links. Another player— 
so tells the golfing legend—sent a ball from his club 
which soared upwards and onwards to a distance of 
200 yards before alighting. This reminds me of an 
Australian golfing tradition. 

Some years ago, the rains had so swollen a certain 
river, that the mail could not be got over the ford. A 
raft was the thing desirable, but no projectile could be 
managed to convey a rope over. Guns and arrows 
were tried, and found wanting. It was dreadfully pro- 
voking for expectant settlers to be kept by a paltry 
river from the dear ones at homne—from the fond words 
and welcome news that lay waiting them on the oppo- 
site bank. On that emergency, golf proved a merciful 
and a kindly sprite. Amongst the waiting crowd was 
a Scotchman, who had been a keen and a good golfer 
in his own country, and from pure love of the game, 
had made his clubs emigrate with him. Till that event- 
ful day, they had been tied up as a species of valuable 
lumber in a corner of his cabin. For the honour of 
golf, he would essay the feat with club and ball, 
which artillery had failed to perform. Amidst general 
wonder and much lack of faith, our hero solemnly 
teed his ball, to which was attached a long thread of 
twine. Then he grasped his favourite driver, one of 
Hugh’s own nonpareils, It was all sound ; not a creak 
of loosened glue, as he took an experimental swing 
over his ball, came from the stanch old play-club. 
Bravely done! That long cool swing never drove a 
finer tee-shot over Scottish links ; and the white envoy 
specking the dark rain-cloud athwart the sky, fell 
safely, with a graceful curve, on the opposite bank. I 
have no doubt that many a golfer yet to be on Austra- 
lian links yet to be formed, will often call this inci- 
dent to mind, and feel prouder of the game he loves. 

Caddies—men who carry the golfer’s clubs for him 
round the course (and sometimes a set will number 
upwards of twelve or fourteen, though half that 
number is the average)—are a curious and ano- 
malous race. I should say that the real, true-born, 
predestined caddie takes to the links naturally 

soon after birth, like a duck to the water. At the 
age of three or four he gains pocket-money by 


shewing the short hole to players not well up to their 
respective situations. About this time, his parents, 
with some faint notions of baptismal obligations, 
make an effort to send him to school, which fails 
signally; and after a mysterious absence for a day or 
two, he is again to be seen hanging round the club- 
makers’ shops, or executing with a friend important 
matches at the short holes, for an old ball. Now com- 
mences his novitiate as a caddie, properly so called. 
Summer after summer passes, in which he is well 
employed in his vocation, with intervening winters 
of discontent, which he passes in a torpid state, in or 
about the club-makers’ shops. At length, by the 
process of the suns, he gets to be a tried veteran 
caddie, and is associated in limited copartnery with 


He talks of his master as ‘ we’—for instance, ‘we lost 
that match,’ or, ‘we was playing verra bad,’ and so 
forth, a delicate use of the pronoun which serves to 
distribute the opprobrium of bad play, and is therefore 
highly politic. 

Our caddie inherits disused raiment of his master, 
if he be generously inclined; and the consequence 
occasionally is that a golfer is to be seen marching 
along the course, with a reduced duplicate of himself 
following behind, with a set of clubs tucked under its 
arm. Altogether, I am inclined to think that the 
golfing caddie is the true epicure of lower life. He 
is to a great extent his own master; begins his day 
about eleven o'clock, and has his pleasant task of 
walking round the links, over by the afternoon; he 
is always in good society, and converses familiarly 
with his temporary master; he is frequently asked to 
assist weak amateurs by playing with them, on which 
occasion he is quite a gentleman at large, and has a 
sub-caddie of his own; and altogether there is nothing 
to dispel the illusion that he has a very pleasant life 
of it, until perhaps the white and hard winter dis- 
perses the gay knots of golfers to the hearts of distant 
cities, and he retires unemployed and aimless to the 
friendly shelter of his ally, the club-maker. 


BIRD-CATCHING IN PALESTINE. 


In a country so abounding with game as Palestine, and, 
indeed, all parts of the Ottoman empire, considering 
that the local government finds it expedient to keep 
the mass of the population disarmed, a venerable old 
flint matchlock, and a few grains of real Dartmouth 
powder and shot, of all sizes, prove an invaluable 
possession to the peasant; whose only delicacy, in the 
shape of meat, depends entirely upon his own aim 
and skill, either as regards the victim bagged, or by 
the profits arising from disposing of it to casual 
travellers or wealthy effendis. Hence it arises that 
the fortunate proprietor of a musket—that any 
cautious man would be averse to handling—is looked 
up to as a Nimrod, a man of sinew and extensive 
courage, whose very shadow portendeth evil to ducks, 
drakes, fowls of the air and four-footed beasts, eat- 
able by man, or inclined, on the other hand, to eat him. 

Early spring is announced by the sweet melancholy 
piping of the frankolin, that delicious bird, so pecu- 
liar to Turkey, and seldom to be met with elsewhere 
in the world. The male bird is inviting its mate to 
ramble through brushwood and cornfields in search 
of breakfast, or throwing out notes of jealous defiance 
to frankolin No. 2, which, at some distance, replies in 
the same strain. The welcome notes of these birds 
are the signal for the peasant to gird up his loins and 
shoulder his rusty old musket: he looks carefully to 
the flint, and then husbanding his small stock of 
powder and shot, goes forth on his slaughtering 
mission. None of these people are what may be 
termed crack shots; and as to firing at a bird on the 


wing, the peasant that was guilty of such an act of 


one or more steady golfers, who regularly employ him. -‘ 
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extravagance would be set down at once as a lunatic. 
To make assurance doubly sure, the Arab sportsman 
carries with him a murderous contrivance—a large 
sheet painted all over with hideous eyes, and sup- 
ported by a thin pole on either side; in the centre 
are peep-holes, through which he can observe the 
movements of the birds, and level his musket, taking 
cool and deliberate aim, To enable him to approach 
within a pot-shot, the peasant is sometimes obliged 
to make a detour of several miles, so as to avoid 
getting to windward of the birds, and so alarm- 
ing their keen sense of scent. Once well to leeward, 
he places himself behind the screen, and with incom- 
parable patience, steals silently forward to whence 
the notes of the male birds are most distinct. When 
he comes suddenly upon some plump cock bird, the 
surprise and terror of the frankolin are so great as 
to deprive it apparently of force of locomotion: it 
crouches down in the bush, fascinated by the hideous 
screen of the fowler, who now being within a yard or 
two of the bird, takes deliberate aim, and bags his 
victim. The report naturally alarms the rest of the 
birds; and with all long-patience, suffering from 
exposure to heat, hunger, and thirst, the peasant 
may strive in vain, until sunset precludes all hope 
of his bagging another. One frankolin, however, 
especially where there are European merchants and 
consuls, will repay him well for his day’s labour; and 
besides’ the few piasters which may keep him from 
want for a week to come, he generally receives a 
donation of powder and shot, which sets him up in 
the sporting-world for ever so long. In some towns 
and villages, where frankolins are very abundant, there 
are usually one or more sportsmen kept in the pay of 
the European residents or effendis, who allow them 
about thirty piasters, or four shillings and sixpence, 
a month—a bewildering income for a Turkish ryot. 
But the grand season for the mass of people—the 
time when the gun-less peasant has an equal chance 
with his more fortunate neighbour—is summer-time, 
when the quails arrive from over thie sea, and literally 
cover the land from one extremity to the other. 
Then a regular battue is got up; then women and 
children turn out at daybreak, and, armed with a 
couple of napkins apiece, which are suspended from 
the shoulder to the wrist of either arm, form them- 
selves into separate batches—each having a head- 
man, who carries a large net—and disperse all over 
the fields. The separate parties then form themselves 
into wide circles, so wide as to be only just within 
hail of each other, and yet so numerous as, at the 
commencement, to have a space of only twenty yards 
between each other. The circle being formed, they 
move simultaneously towards the centre, keeping 
both arms stretched out, and shouting at the top of 
their voices. As they advance, the alarmed quails, 
which evidently mistake them for huge birds of 
prey, retreat from all sides to a central focus, until 
ultimately wearied out, and nearly frightened to 
death, they seek shelter in some central bush, and the 
villagers close in around them till the ground is 
literally covered with trembling birds ; then the head 
sportsman, flinging his capacious net over them, 
secures a draught, if I may so call it, of fine fat quails. 
It is no exaggeration to say that thousands are thus 
procured, and the continual advent of fresh birds from 
seaward affords the people nearly a week’s occupation 
and profit. Besides feasting on them themselves, 
they sell an enormous quantity—as many as twelve 
for about twopence—and thousands are kept alive 
until the winter, when they are plump, and fetch a 
good price from the cooks of European families and 
of Turkish effendis. 
But perhaps the most singular artifice, and cer- 
tainly the most lucrative method adopted by the 


ducks in the winter. However keen a sportsman 
may be, these birds are so timid and wild, as to be 
almost unapproachable. To remedy this, the peasant 
prepares against the winter several goodly sized 
gourds, which, being thoroughly scooped out, are as 
thoroughly dried in the sun. ‘hese gourds are suffi- 
ciently large to admit of the man inserting his head 
with facility into the orifice. Miserably clad, and 
often hungry, these poor fellows sit out by some 
sheet of water, on a clear, keen winter's night, 
watching the arrival of flights of wild ducks and 
other web-footed birds, always careful to keep to lee- 
ward, so that their keen senses may not be alarmed. 
During the day, they have waded through every 
portion of the water, so as to ascertain its depth; 
and-being guaranteed on this score, they collect a 
quantity of brushwood, which is securely fastened 
round the pumpkin, so as to entirely obscure every 
portion of the shoulders. When they conceive that 
the ducks are settled down one after another, they 
don these pumpkin helmets, which are pierced with 
eyelet holes; and under the shadow of the brushwood, 
silently and cautiously they step into the water, and 
noiselessly move into the very centre of the duck fleet. 
The ducks look upon the approaching enemy in the 
light of contemptible floating weeds, and quack their 
defiance accordingly. Suddenly, there is a com- 
motion amongst them, as one after another the 
ducks mysteriously disappear under the water with 
half-stifled quacks. The peasants adroitly snatch 
at the feet of the unconscious birds, and hauling 
them suddenly under water, give their necks a quiet 
twist, put a stop to their quackery for ever. ‘They 
thus manage sometimes to secure upwards of a score 
of plump ducks; and the profits obtained by their 
sale, though often earned at the cost of much labour 
and exposure, and not seldom of a rheumatic fever, 
are all-sufficient for the humble requirements of the 
poorer peasants in Palestine. 


LINES ON THE NEW FOUNTAIN 
EBECTED BY MR GURNEY NEAR ST SEPULCHRE'S CHURCH. 
Within the giant city, 
For ever bright and clear, 
A little stream is flowing 
To comfort and to cheer. 
By day and night, unending, 
Still flows the quiet rill, 
Calling the rich and poor alike 
To stop and take their fill. 


It cools the brow of labour, 
And fever’s parchéd tongue, 

It gives new vigour to the old, 
Fresh pleasure to the young. 


And little children clamber 
The marble ledges round, 

And as they drink, stop oft to hear 
The fountain’s silver sound. 


And loving youths and maidens 
Around the basin join, 

While looks and words of tenderness, 
Make the cool water wine. 


And old men breathe a blessing, 
Who never blessed before, 

On him who thus provideth 
Refreshment for the poor. 

Long may he reap that blessing 
Of those he cheered in pain, 

And may ail drink a nobler stream, 
And never thirst again. G. H. P. 
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